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-Miracles 


By W. H. Tharp 


HAT far dim yesterday, by Galilee 
The deaf were made to hear, the blind to see, 
The lame to walk, the dumb to speak and sing ; 
The dead were called to life, new joy to bring 
To broken hearts. "Twas thus he walked with men. 
O wondrous yesterday! Would it were now, as then. 


The buds begin to burst, the streams to sing, 
The sparrows’ eggs to unfold feathery wing ; 
The ripened fruit swift follows billowy flower, 
The garnered sheaf now marks the autumn hour ; 
The fall of down will cover winter grain, 

The sun return us mist, and snow, and rain,— 
And we stand idly by, nor pause to say, 

“ We thank Thee for the miracles to-day.” 


LOvIsvVILLE, Ky. 


Always On the Market 


To know what is right is within the reach of every 
one, It often calls for earnest thought, for -careful 
study beneath the surface of things, for prayer, and 
above all for action in the line of right after the right 
has been made clear. But wisdom—which is simply 
a knuwledge of what is best—is always on the mar- 
ket, and may always be had by those who will pay 
the price. 


** Wisdom crieth aloud in the street ; 
She uttereth her voice in the broad places ; 
She crieth in the chief place of concourse ; 
At the entrance of the gates, 
In the city, she uttereth her words.”” 


Thus spoke the truth-sayer in the Old Testament, and 
in the New we have the assurance, ‘If any of you 
lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him." But God usually chooses to give wisdom 


through some direct effort on the part of the seeker. 
If we lack wisdom, it is not because it has been 
withheld from us, or because it is beyond our secur- 
ing. ‘'The gods sell everything for work,’’ runs 
the Latin inscription over the doorway of a famous 
medical college. Wisdom is everywhere on sale. 
And the price is never prohibitive, though it is 
always high. 
x 


The Only Rest 


To do nothing may be the call of duty ; and if so, 
it becomes the highest form of service to render just 
then. But active work is the duty of most of God's 
children in this life,—and it seems probable that it 
will be in the life to come. A heaven of ‘eternal 
rest'’ from all service would be a strange sort of 
heaven. ‘‘Isn’t it a blessed thing,’’ writes a reader 
of The Sunday School Times, ‘‘ that there are pe*ple 
who can never rest without working for the Master ?’’ 
Such restlessness helps to lift earth up to heaven. 
May we find our rest in our work, remembering that 
the best rest will be found in work for the One who 
never ceases from his loving works for his children. 


x 
Look Out for Your Rights! 


Our highest rights are worth guarding jealously. 
We must not allow them to be trampled upon, nor 
wrested from us. Only let us make sure that we do 
not mistake what our: rights’.are: Some men talk 


What is Real 


EW things are in more danger of being misunder- 
stood than humility,—not because we misunder- 
stand it when we see it, but because we mistake 


its source. Humility does not spring from a mean 
opinion of ourselves, but from a high opinion of God. 
The man is truly humble who clearly sees behind all 
his gifts, possessions, successes, and approbation, 
that God is the real source of these things and not 
himself. The wisest man on earth is the man who 
understands that he is but an instrument of a greater 
power, —not a creator, but a creature. He may know 
that he has got hold of a great idea, or has done a 
great thing, but he knows that the greatness with 
which he dealt was created long before he opened 
his eyes. Genuine humility is a sort of common-sense 
way of seeing things in their proper relations. It is 
more the attitude of a man toward God and life than 
his attitude toward his fellows. 

Men commonly confuse the results of a quality with 
the quality itself. When we see a man who is more 
than usually deferential and self-suppressing, we are 
apt to call him humble, whereas, in fact, he may be a 
politician of the wiliest sort, —a long-fanged wolf under 
the soft lamb-skin. Yet the man who really appreciates 
his position with God and life is always deferential to 
his fellows, and not self-laudatory. 

‘« The first test of a truly great man,’’ says Ruskin 
in ‘* Modern Painters,’’ ‘‘is his humility. I do 
not mean by humility doubt of his own power, or 
hesitation of speakingvhis opinions, but a right under- 
standing of the relation between what he can do and 
say, and the rest of the world’s doings and sayings. 
All great men not only know their own business, but 
usually know they know it, and are not only right in 
their main opinions, but they usually know that they 


’ 


. are right in them, only they do not think much of 


themselves oft that account. Arnolfo knows that he 
can build a good dome at Florence ; Albrecht Diirer 
writes calmly to one who has found fault with his 


about their ‘‘ rights’’ as though they were a debt that 
the world owed them. When they talk about ‘* stand- 
ing up for their rights,’’ they mean that they intend 
to *‘look out for number one,’’ and to get and hold 
all that belongs, or ought to belong, tothem. But 
the word ‘‘rights’’ is simply the word ‘‘right.’’ To 
look out for our rights ought to mean to look out that 
we do no wrong. How different from the common 
bluster about securing one’s rights even if one has to 
verge a little on the wrong to get them! God has 
given every one of his children inalienable rights : 
the right to love, to serve, to crucify self, and in these 
things to follow Him. Let no man take these rights 


from us! 
x 
Daring to be Politic 


An action may be right, even though politic. 
‘* Politic’’ usually suggests the idea of a crafty, artful 
action, designed to further personal interests. We 
say of one actuated by such motives, ‘‘Oh! he is a 
politic man.’’ And when the implied suggestion jis 
true, the reflection is fully justified. Scarcely any 
type of true manhood is lower than the ‘ politic’ 
type, for men of such a class have sacrificed the high- 
est ideals. Yet the real definition of ‘‘ policy" is 
‘*an expedient action.’’ Sometimes in life the course 
of expediency and the course of duty are one. To 
forsake the latter for fear of criticism of the former is 
sheer cowardice. To endure such criticism when 
performing a clearly-defined duty is simply to undergo 
a man-making test. Let us first find out what our 
duty is, and then do it whether it is politic or not, 


Humility ? 


work : ‘It cannot be done better’ ; Sir Isaac New- 
ton knows that he has worked out a problem or two 
that would have puzzled anybody else, only they do 
not expect their fellow-men to fall down and worship 
them. They have a curious undersense of powerless- 
ness, feeling that the power is not in them, but 
through them, that they could not do or be anything 
else than God made them, and they see something 
divine and God-made in every other man they meet, 
and are endlessly, feolishly, incredibly merciful."’ 

‘«Humility,”’ said an old ecclesiastic, ‘‘is the 
chiefest of Christian graces, and has come to appea) 
to the world almost as Christianity itself.’’ 

Moses jumps to your mind as soon as meekness 
and humility are mentioned. Yet Moses was a man of 
fiery, impulsive temperament. He started his career 
by murder, and marred it by temper. He ruled 
Israel with an iron hand, cutting down with the sword 
by hundreds and thousands men who dared to run 
counter to his laws and directions, and exacting obe- 
dience with the strictness of an absolute potentate. 
There was no man to whom Moses yielded precedence, 
but there was never a day or an hour when be did not 
yield everything to the authority and power of God. 
It was God that ruled and punished, not Moses, and 
so he was humble, and the wretched offender could 
look in the eyes of his wilderness-judge and see pity. 
and sympathy, as well as authority. For Moses knew 
that but for God’s will and power he would still be 
tending sheep on the highlands of Horeb. 

His humility was not, then, of the chalky voice and 
twisting hand type. Uriah Heep was not ‘‘umble,’’ 
as Dickens plainly showed, but we still go on labeling 
as humble the Uriah Heeps of life who happen to 
boast little better manners than this one did. 

Our Lord was humble, but when Pilate brags of his 
power, ‘‘ Knowest thou not that I have power to re- 
lease thee, and have power to crucify thee?’ Jesus 
uncovers with a quiet word the real truth, and shows 
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that to him Pilate is only an instrument: ‘‘ Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it were 
given thee from above.’’ Jesus’ real humility was 
not that he- washed the disciples’ feet, but that he 
was willing to do the Father's will. The washing of 
feet was only an incident. 

Peter did all his bragging before he saw three thou- 
sand men turn to Christ at the sound of his voice for a 
few minutes. Afterward he was genuinely humble, for 
he admitted, ‘‘ God hath shewn me.’’ Paul said, ‘1 
can do all things,’’ and if he had stopped then he 
would have been just an ordinary, conceited man ; 
but he went on, ‘‘in Him that strengtheneth me,’’ 
and he passes from conceit into grandeur. 

Genuine humility is one of the sweetest, most pow- 
erful, and winning qualities in the world. In that 
most difficult task of benevolence, without real humil- 
ity it is almost impossible to avoid hurting the recipi- 
ent's finer feelings. A man was giving to a hardworking 
mother a number of warm winter garments for her boys 
and herself. They were spread out on her dining-room 
table. Suddenly looking up through her tears, shesaid ; 

‘Il am so glad! They are just what the boys need, 
and I'm so sorry that we find it so hard to get along. 
I am sure we try hard.”’ 

*« Why are you sorry to be helped ?’’ said the man. 
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«If I needed them and-you had them, you would help 
me,—wouldn’t you ?’' 

‘« Why, of course,’’ was the quick answer ; and the 
brightened face showed that his real humility had put 
them at once on the plane of Christian equality where, 
in truth, they belonged. For it was none of the man’s 
effort that had secured him birth in an honorable fam- 
ily, and an education and its natural subsequent social 
position ; nor was she to blame that her lot was differ- 
ent. Before God they were equal. Nothing but the 
common-sense recognition of God's hand in life could 
have saved that situation. 

Those who long for better lives, and more effective, 
will find that power and the real humility which is the 
open sesame to every sort of heart, and thé solvent of 
all those impossible situations, come from watching 
their attitude toward God and life, and letting each 
day's problems be settled in that light. It is one of 
the open secrets of life, discovered only by those who 
look beneath the surface. Imitators of the evidences 
of humility build on the sand foundation that crumbles 
under the storm of irritation and the flood of unex- 
pected situations that life is always bringing. The 
really humble man is so because he is built upon the 
rock of love and insight that is more than a match for 
all attack and for every surprise. 
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Which is the Safe Teaching ? 

What God can do and what God chooses to do are 
two such clearly distinct things that it is difficult to 
understand how one could confuse them. Yet it is 
because of confusion just here that the following pro- 
test from a reader in Nova Scotia is written: 

In the Notes on Open Letters in the Times of November 5, 
I read, *‘ Let us rest on the conviction that God's foreknowl- 
edge enables him to see danger and trouble and temptation 
ahead in time to save us from it, if we will let him.'" ‘This 
language would seem to imply that there is a power that ar- 
ranges ‘‘danger and trouble and temptation" for us ; that 
these—danger, etc.—subsequently (‘‘ in time "’) come to God's 
knowledge, who will save us from them, if he can. Whether 
he can or not depends upon whether we will or will not inter- 

se ‘let’ or hindrance. If this witness is true, there are at 

ast two powers which God cannot control: the power that 
prearranges danger and trouble and temptation is one, and 
“*we"’ is the other. Is this safe teaching ? 


It is not safe teaching that there are two powers that 
God cannot control. It is safe teaching, confirmed 
by God's revelation of himself in the Bible and in 
history and in present life, that there are two powers 
that God does not choose to control God tempts no 
man to sin; but he chooses to allow man to be 
tempted to sin, and to allow the powers of darkness 
to plan danger and trouble and temptation for man. 
Those plans for man's downfall need not succeed if 
man turns to God for salvation from them. But God 
forces salvation on no one; it must be chosen volun- 
tarily if one would have it. That voluntary accepting 
of God's presence and power is the other power which 
God does not choose to control. God made man in 
his own image, and bestowed upon him the free 
choice of eternal life or death. Would it be safe to 
teach otherwise ? 

x 


The Dining-Room as a Shrine 
Eating for the sake of eating is a small part of 

the real place of eating in life. ‘* Refreshments "’ 
have proved to be the key to many a problem of 
Sunday-school and church work, and of social and 
political life as well. A Congregational pastor in 
Massachusetts has singled out a sentence in a recent 
editorial in The Sunday School Times for special com- 
mendation and emphasis. It has to do with the place 
of the dining-room in modern life. He writes : 

I wish to express my thanks for the editorial on ‘Are Sim- 
ple Pleasures Possible ?'’ (issue of October 15). Pastor Wag- 
ner is — more a than he knows when he inspires suc 


writings. Especially do I approve the clause, ‘‘ A home should 
be a temple of good humor, and, if so, 


** THE DINING-ROOM SHOULD BE ITS INNER SHRINE.” 

It is my experience that more good time is wasted at the dining- 
table than almost anywhere else, simply because we do not take 
pains and time to accompany the joy of eating with the blessed- 
ness of conversation. 

The late H. Clay Trumbull was a hearty believer 
in the truth which the Massachusetts pastor urges. 
The dining-rooms in his homes, when he was a boy 
sitting at his father’s table, and later when he was a 
father presiding over a tableful of eight, were the centers 
ot the best thought, both humorous and studious, of 


the family life. Often he used to tell of his invari- 
able rule of keeping close by the table, as part of the 
dining-room furniture, a small bookcase contain- 
ing dictionary, gazeteer, and biographical volume. 
When the table-talk raised a question, as it did 
almost daily, as to the root meaning or pronuncia- 
tion of a word, or the facts in a prominent life, or the 
location of a place, the settlement of the matter was 
not left until ‘‘later'’—which usually means not 
at all,—but one of the children would get the 
needed book from the near-by case, and then and 
there a bit of authoritative information was added to 
the stock-in-trade of all present. Dr. Trumbull’s 
biographer told in The Sunday School Times of No- 
vember, 5, 1904, of the prominent part which similar 
dining-room discussion played in the mental equip- 
ment of the Trumbull generation in their Stonington 
and Hartford homes. A recent luncheon which John 
R. Mott gave in Philadelphia in order to bring 
together for conference a group of men with whom he 
wished to confer over the subject of securing abler 
men for the ministry, differed from the usual luncheon 
or dinner of that sort in that the real discussion for 
which the men came together was not deferred until 
after the meal was over, and the eating-time given up 
to mere ‘small talk,’’ but the conference began 
within a few minutes after those attending had taken 
their places at the table. The ‘joy of eating and the 
blessedness of [profitable] conversation’’ make the 
ideal refreshment for body and mind. May they be 
found in the ‘‘inner shrines’’ of more homes ! 


a 
The Gender of Sunday-School Teachers 


**Men and the Church”’ is a favorite theme for 
discussion in both religious and secular publications 
these days. The usual ground taken is that men do 
not go to church, nor have much to do with religious 
affairs. It would be an easy matter to show that there 
are probably more men, proportionately, engaged in 
religious activities to-day than ever before in the 
world’s history. But a reader of The Sunday School 
Times has a protest to utter against a stumbling-block 
placed in the men’s way, as he sees it, by writers 
whose work appears in these columns. The champion 
of men's rights is a resident of New York state, and 
his letter follows : 


Why is this slight rr upon the male Sunday-school teacher ? 
With no exception, I think, all your contributors speak gene- 
rally of the teacher as “‘ she,’’ or “‘her,’’ though the writers 
themselves are mostly men, and presumably are, or have been, 
themselves in Sunday-school work. Even Professor Brum- 
baugh (by the way, how is his name pronounced?) in one of 
his articles says ‘‘she’’ and “‘her,"’ referring to "* the teacher."’ 
Towards the end of his article he once uses “‘he.'" Now it is 
no-disparagement to the female teacher to include her in the 
masculine ‘‘he,"’ as that is generic, and good English requires 
its use when a teacher of either sex is referred to, but by no 
grammatical rule can a male teacher be referred to as ‘‘ she."’ 

In our school we have twenty-five teachers, of whom thir- 
teen are men, and of five officers four are men. Of the nine 
elders six are teachers. So let me protest, in the name of 
common fairness as well as of good English, against this abuse. 
Is there a desire on the part of these eminent Sunday-school 
authorities (and you are involved also, since you have not, 
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long since, stopped the practise, .so far as your pages are con- 
cerned) to fey still another stumbling-block in the way of men 
serving in this humble and exacting, but most useful, office ? 
To every male Sunday-school, teacher in the land 
the Editor apologizes, heartily and unqualifiedly, for 
this unintentional slight upon his masculinity and his 
service. But though there are scores of thousands of 
men teaching in the Sunday-school, there are still 
more scores of thousands of women teaching,—and 
that is how it happened. The New York reader is to 
be congratulated upon the more than fifty per cent of 
male teachers in his Sunday-school. That propor- 
tion is unusual, The women are in the majority in 
Sunday-school work, as in most other good works, 
which accounts for the general excellence of the 
world anyway, and which is one of the strongest hopes 
for the future of the Sunday-school. So Professor 
Brumbaugh (who pronounces his name Brim/-ba : 
ti as in drum, 4 as in bar), and the Editor, and other 
male contributors to these columns, have not un- 
naturally referred by the feminine pronoun to those 
who are in the majority in Sunday-school work, and 
who are its strength and hope. Perhaps, hereafter, 
it will be wiser to let the feminine teacher be merged 
in the grasping, all-inclusive masculine pronoun. It 
will be a harmless experiment, and will not bring 
the women teachers down to the level of men, while 
it will soothe and encourage those of us who, though 
men, are sensible enough tu be found in this work. 


ax 
Where Are Our Girls and Boys ? 


Sometimes questions come to the Editor, from 
readers of The Sunday School Times, that are so un- 
expected as to be fairly startling. It is the business 
and life-purpose of the editorial staff of this paper to 
anticipate and meet the real needs of the readers in 
the field of Bible study and teaching and character- 
building. The editors are constantly helped in this 
by the expressed wishes of the readers. But how 
about this question from a Rhode Island teacher ? 

Where, oh where, are our girls and boys? I feel assured 
that they couldn't have been in your mind when you planned 
the *‘ Bureau of Information,'’ the new department of your 
paper. But they are in our Sunday-schools, and it is the only 
place where a large number of them will receive any religious 
education. Many homes are not doing this work. Our pub- 
lic school officials tell us that they cannot do it, and it is left 
for us, the teachers of the girls and beys in the Sunday- 
school, to teach them the Bible, and to so teach it that we 
shall develop in them a Christian character. All of our states 
do not have the money to spend on Sunday-school work 
which your state is so fortunate as to have, and cannot you in 
your paper do something so that the teachers of our juniors 
shall have as much help as the other departments are receiv- 
ing? If you are not receiving enough questions on this grade 
of work to denote a sufficient interest, could you not take up 
in question form such topics as should be in the minds and in- 
terest of junior teachers, and by your discussion and agitation 
awaken an interest which, perhaps, is only dormant and wait- 
ing for just such help ? 

In the first instalment.of the ‘* Bureau of Informa- 
tion,’’ which appeared in the Times of November 26, 
1904, there were twenty-eight questions answered by 
the five experts who conduct this department. Thir- 
teen of those twenty-eight questions and answers dealt 
wholly with the teaching or training of girls and boys. 
Several took up by name the junior department. In 
the second instalment of the ‘‘ Bureau of Informa- 
tion,’’ six questions and answers were devoted to girls 
and boys. In every issue of The Sunday School Times 
Dr. Dunning writes on the teaching of the lesson to 
young folks, and the writer of the ‘‘ Lesson Pilot’’ 
has the girls and boys more specifically in mind 
in his teaching suggestions than any other one 
department of the Sunday-school. In every issue 
of the Times Professor Brumbaugh conducts a 
course in teacher-training, for the express pur- 
pose of equipping teachers to teach girls and 
boys,—or any other pupils who may be committed 
to their care. Usually in the first-of-the-month issue 
a page is devoted to ‘‘ Ways to Help That Class of 
Yours,’ which includes descriptions of tested and 
successful methods of work with girls and boys. On 
page 5 of this week's issue, for example, three of the 
four items on that page are of especial value to teach- 
ers of girls and boys. The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures and Maps, and Dr. Hurlbut's article in 
every issue of the Times on ‘‘ Traveling in the Lord’s 
Land,’ were designed primarily to meet a need in 
the teaching of girls and boys, and to give their 
teachers a new and effective agency in their work. 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, who is the International Primary 
and Junior Secretary, has never confined her work in 
the Times to the primary department, but constantly 
writes for the junior teachers. Hereafter, for added 
clearness, her column in the Bureau of Information 
will be labeled «* Primary and Junior Work.’’ Where, 
oh where, aren't our girls and boys? 
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Use the International Daily Readings! 


What an opportunity is offered Home Department mem- 
bers by the turning over of the American branch of the 
International Bible Reading Association to the General 
Secretary of the International Sunday-school Convention ! 
The Denver Convention decided to co-operate in extending 
the use of these daily readings which are based on the In- 
ternational Lessons, and with the new year General Secre- 
tary Lawrance will handle the American work from his 
office in the Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. The mem- 
bership for local branches is only three cents, and the 
seventeen thousand members will doubtless be largely in- 
creased during 1905. The Home Department superin- 
tendents will quickly see the advantage of securing many of 
their members as daily Bible readers. This method has 
already been adopted in some Home Departments, and the 
Rev. N. W. Grover, the superintendent in the Presbyterian 
Church at Highland Park, Illinois, has made the move- 
ment a success, as will be seen from the following letter : 

**T am seeking to awaken a deeper interest in the study 
of the Bible in the home. A few weeks since, I was 
chosen superintendent of the Home Department, to be 
organized in the Presbyterian Sunday-school here. The 
work is now well organized, and we have in our Home 
Department seventy-two members. There are a few others 
who will probably join as soon as they can be visited. The 
major part of these members belong also to our branch of 
daily Bible readers, which has one hundred and seven 
members. This: is a branch of the International Bible 
Reading. Association. . Several years of experience in the 
use of this system has proved its value in keeping Chris- 
tians and young people in daily touch with the Bible.’’ 
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Making It a Real Soul Winner 


When the Home Department work of Columbia County 
was placed in the hands of the present. secretary, three 
years ago, she was at a loss as to how to proceed. Letters 
from the state secretary and secretaries of other counties 
gave her some idea, and she set to work. An effort was 
made to come as closely as possible. into. personal touch 
with the various schools, and, with this end in view, letters 
were written to all the superintendents urging the necessity 
of the work, and enclosing Home Department leaflets and 
specimen supplies.. These letters brought slight returns 
in the way of making known hitherto unreported societies, 
and a few letters of inquiry. During the fall the work was 
presented wherever possible at Sunday-schools and district 
institutes, 

At the close of the first year some ‘‘ dead’’ Home De- 
partments had been resurrected and a few new ones organ- 
ized. The reports of the local superintendents were so en- 
couraging that a folder containing testimonials from many of 
them was printed and distributed among local workers, 
bringing to their attention practical results of the work in 
their midst. , 

At the end of the second year the work was still gaining, 
and nearly seven hundred members were studying the 
Word, as against little more than four hundred two years 
before. 

Then, while the general effort. was not relaxed, special 
stress was laid on a few of the more promising schools, 
urging them to take up the work, and bringing such pres- 
sure to bear that in several cases it was inaugurated. At 
the close of the year’s work there had been a gain of three 
hundred and thirty-eight members, being forty-eight per 
cent of the membership of the previous year. 

It was then decided to make the percentage of gain for 
the present year even greater, and with this result in view 
work was immediately begun. A circular letter from the 
secretary to individual members, urging their co-operation, 
was distributed, and the report of previous work was 
printed and placed in the hands of all Sunday-school work- 
ers, their support also being urged by personal letters. 

The greatest gain was that made by the West Berwick 
Lutheran school. A year previous a superintendent was 
selected, and, after a thorough canvass of the place, he se- 
cured just six members. Last spring another canvass was 
made, and the school now supports a Home Department 
of one hundred and eighty-four. 

For two years and a half persistent efforts were put 
forth to organize the work in another Lutheran school 
near by. One person after another was suggested, but no 
satisfactory leader could be found until local workers and 
the county secretary were led to place the work in Miss 
C.’s hands. Inavery short time she, with her assistants, 
secured eighty members. 

At Central, a small village way back in the mountains, 
the superintendent ot the school desired very much to have 
the work taken up, but could neither find any oné to take 
up the work nor the support she had hoped for among the 
other members. Finally, she herself, with much trepida- 


tion, Started out to do the work. Telling of it afterwards, 
she said, ‘* Why they were so glad to join I was surprised.’’ 
In a very short time she secured a dozen’ members. One 


woman whose husband was a professed infidel, and whose 
only child was not allowed to attend Sunday-school, be- 
came a member. For some time she received the sup- 
plies regularly, but made no contribution. One day her 
husband came to,the husband of the superintendent and 
handed him some money lor the school, saying they had 
been bringing the books to his home, and they had en- 
joyed reading them. He wanted to show his appreciation 
ofthem. This offering was repeated in a similar manner 
later on, and the son soon became a member of the school. 
The wife also began to attend school, and when the father 
left for his winter’s work in the lumber camps last fall he 
came to the superintendent and again expressed his thanks 
for her interest in them, and his desire to lead a better life. 

Undoubtedly this is a phase of the work in which best 
results are obtained by making haste slowly. Far better 
to wait until a suitable person in a school may be secured 
to carefully organize and stick to the work than have it has- 
tily begun only to die from neglect after atime. It is far 
easier to create new Home Departments than to resurrect 
old ones.—Martha E. Robison, Espy, Pa. 


“ 
A Letter Now and Then 


One of Ohio’s choicest Home Department workers is 
Harley Barnes. His ingathering methods have attracted 
wide attention, and one of the reasons for the success of 
the Home Department of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Painesville is the close touch in which he keeps with the 
quarter thousand members of his Department, Notice the 
spirit in which the letter is written : 


“ Univit Att are Reacuep.” 
Home Department M. E. Sunday-School 


PAINESVILLE, O., March, 1904. 
DEAR H. D. MEMBER: 


Another quarter has passed, and again it seems well 
to pause, not only to count our blessings, but to think of the 
long train of opportunities that we have wasted,—the kindness 
we failed to do and the helpful word we failed to speak. Let 
us not dwell on these things too long, however,—just enough 
to realize that ‘hese opportunities are gone, and can never re- 
turn, but that o¢hers, just as great, are in our daily pathway. 

The work will be done, but you alone can do your part of it. 
Every quarter one or more of our number passes beyond his 
last opportunity. Zo-day's:‘work cannot be done ¢o-morrow. 
‘*Be ye:doers of. the word,'' ‘‘faithful unto death ;"’ to such 
He ‘‘maketh the storm .a calm." 

Do you study these lessons in the self-examining, self-apply- 
ing spirit? ‘Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth."’ 

What are you doing for the Home Department? Ours isa 
co-operative plan. Every member is expected to show his ap- 
preciation by his work. If you find it a good thing, pass it 
along. You surely have some friend, somewhere, who needs 
and would enjoy the privileges of this Bible-study plan. It 
may be a welcome present. ‘The enclosed card is sent you for 
two reasons : 

1, We want to greatly increase our membership. 

2. We want to test your real interest in this work, and to 
know whether the sacrifice of time, strength, and money on 
the part of a few is really worth while. 

Therefore we ask you to secure a new name on this card, and 
return it to the Home Department superintendent. A record 
is kept of the number of new members brought in by each of 
our friends. One hundred of our members have come to us 
through the direct efforts of forty-four different persons. Such 
work is far-reaching ; your new member may get others, and 
somebody may find in these lessons the shining pathway of love 
and peace. It is worth the effort. The following Honor Roll 
contains the names of those who have secured more than one 
new member : 

Adams, Miss Grace A. 
Averill, Mrs. Martha. 
Barnes, Miss Katie. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Mary A. 
Blackmore, Mrs. Frank. 
Brooks, Miss S. Ellen. 
Chase, Mr. Lewis A. Snell, Miss Martha. 
Emerson, Mrs. Maria G: Yeoman, Mrs. Hannah. 

Enclosed you will find a full list of our present members, 
which will help you in getting others. 

You will also be interested in the following facts : 

We have had in all 285 different members in our Home De- 
partment. 

Of these, 52 have ceased to be members, classified as fol- 
lows : 

Six have died in membership. 

Six were dismissed foi delinquency in making reports. 

Twelve were discontinued at their own request—some for 
mere excuses, others tor honest reasons. 

Twelve have removed beyond our reach. 

Sixteen have joined other Home Departments or the main 
school. 

So now we have 233 members, of which number— 

Forty-seven are new members. 

Twenty-two have not reported on lesson work, because of 
sickness, absence, etc. 

Fifteen have violated their written agreement, and have not 
studied at all. 

This leaves us 149 working meméers \ast quarter. And 
these members certainly. did work. They averaged 11% les- 
sons studied by each, and.on an average 12 were in every 


Holden, Mrs. Susan. 
Loomis, Miss Marie L. 
Maltby, Mrs. Addie. 
Mason, Mrs. Elva. 
Merrill, Mrs. E. H. 
Searl, Mrs. E. M. 





Sunday-school session during the quarter, while 12t of them 
studied every lesson, and 111 made some offering towards 
expenses. 

Our present membership consists of 59 men and 174 womeng 
185 live within the area of our local Sunday-school territory, 
while 48 are in the correspondence class. When they joined 
the Home Department, 1597 were church members; seven have 
come into some church during their membership, and 69 are 
not now professing Christians. 

Some good results, and some most humiliating ; but we be- 
lieve that ‘‘ God's to-morrow will be greater, grander, and 
more sublime than any of his yesterdays.”’ 

Our business is with /o-day. -Let us repeat anew our New 
Year's motto : ‘‘ Live your love. Love your neighbor. Help 
him into the Home Department—into the love of Christ— 
into the church of his choice—into happy, hearty Chris- 
tian service to lighten and brighten the world. Do it now !"’ 

Yours with love, 
HARLEY BARNES, A. D. Sut. 


% 


Result of a Cry from .Macedonia 


One of Ohio’s county conventions was just over, and the 
state field worker and a number of the delegates were on 
the train en route to their homes. The delegates were 
enthusiastic, active workers, and as snatches of their con- 
versation were floated to the field worker’s ears, she was 
given a beautiful illustration of the value of interdenomi- 
national work, Very soon one of the delegates came over 
and sat down by the field worker, and said: ‘‘ You 
talked about the Home Department last night, and I want 
to tell you a little Home Department story. Just wait a 
minute, and I will show you something.’’ Then as the 
train rounded a curve, she pointed to a church over on the 
hillside. There was just time for a glimpse of it as the train 
sped on. Then she resumed her story, 

**I live in a town about ten miles from here, and two 
years ago we organized a Home Department in our Sun- 
day-school. Among the people who were secured as 
members was the mother of one of our primary children, 
She was a rough, coarse woman, whose conversation was 
mingled with oaths, and she seemed an unpromising mem- 
ber. She began to study the Bible, lessons, and soon a 
change was noticed in her life, but in a few months they 
moved away, and we thought we had lost our grip upon 
that home. However, it was not long until we had a 
letter from her, telling of her continued interest in Sunday- 
school work. The Teter was a ‘cry from Macedonia,’ 
because it told of the many children in the neighborhood, 
and of the closed church where no meetings were held. 
The Home Department superintendent saw a great oppor- 
tunity here, and managed to go to that neighborhood for a 
visit. Several Christian families were discovered, a meet- 
ing called, and a Sunday-school organized. It has grown 
and prospered, and in the church which I pointed out to 
you a few minutes ago, there is now a flourishing Sunday- 
school and preaching services. More than that, there is a 
mining settlement back among the hills where a Sunday- 
schooi has been organized in a schoolhouse, and the chil- 
dren there are for the first time in their lives being taught 
Bible truths. Our former Home Department member has 
been the most active worker in both these schools.’’ 

The delegates had reached their destination, and again 
the field worker was alone, but the story which had just 
been told brightened the rest of the journey. What a 
great influence for good had been set in motion by that 
poor, ignorant woman! How Bible study in the Home 
Department of the Sunday-school had transformed her life ! 
This is not an exceptional case, but a prophecy of what 
will come to pass when the Bible is an open book in every 
home.—A/iss Clara-Louise Ewalt, Columbus, Ohio. 
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A Colorado Application Blank 


The Colorado State Sunday-school Association has 
adopted a form of application for Home Department mem- 
bership which will have an interest for Home Department 
workers outside of Colorado. It reads as follows : 


NUMBER. 


WING to my present circumstances I am not able to at- 
tend the regular sessionsofthe. .......... 
o° . Sunday-school at 
‘eke Gh ES CARS ES eer . but I desire 
to be enrolled as a member of it, and have a part in its work, 
its successes, and its blessings, through THE HOME DE- 
PARTMENT ; and { hereby promise to unite with the school 
in the regular weekly study of the current International Sun- 
day-school Lesson in my home, endeavoring to give each 
lesson at least THIRTY MINUTES’ STUDY during each week ; 
and I furthermore promise to adhere to this plan until such 
time as circumstances compel me to desist, when I agree to 
notify the superintendent or the Visitor to withdraw my name 
from the list. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS . 
DATE . 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








The Teachers’-Meeting Problem 


1 write this to describe a teachers’-meeting, not a 
‘*model,’’ but simply @ teachers’-meeting. Its aim to 
secure the general attendance of the teachers, their par- 
ticipation in the study, conference on, and planning of, the 
lesson, with at least some teacher-training, has been ac- 
complished with some degree of success. How this has 
been done is the subject of this article,—not a theoretical 
discussion, but a bird’s-eye view of an actual plan and its 
working 

For illustration, take a lesson from the Old Testament. 
The teachers’-meeting is held on Wednesday evening for 
one hour preceding the prayer-meeting. On the Sunday 

revious, each teacher was presented with an outline as 
jollows ; 


TEACHERS’-MEETING, AUGUST 20 


1. Supplemental Studies : From Egypt to Sinai. 
2. Sunday-school Success Series : ‘' Co-operation in Study 
and Teaching,’ ‘‘ Teachers’ Home Study.” 
3. Sunday-school lesson : Numbers 13 : 26to14:4. Golden 
Text: Psalm 40: 4. 
When? Where? Who? What? Why? What then? 


For explanation: The Success Series consists of ten 
minutes’ conference and drill on practical topics, The 
present is based on McKinney’s chapter on ‘‘ Co-operation 
in Lesson Study and Teaching.’’ The Supplemental Study 
covers the biblical period in which the lessons are found, 
an outline having been prepared by the leader, This is to 
fill in the historical *‘ leaks.’’ It is taken’ by the whole 
school, The outline for study (the W’s in this case) is 
varied from time to time, 

The meeting begins on the minute, and after a short 
devotional service, the special drills are taken up. Thirty 
minutes are then devoted to the lesson. All having pre- 
pared on the same line, the facts are easily and readily rep- 
resented. Special search questions are taken up, these 
having been distributed the Sunday previous, For the les- 
son mentioned they were : 

1. Was the sending of the spies God’s plan, or an evi- 
dence of lack of faith ? 

2. In what respect did the majority and minority reports 
agree, and in what differ ? 

3. After attempting to enter the Promised Land, why 
were the Israelites condemned to thirty-eight years of addi- 
tional wandering ? 

The facts secured, the truths are selected and adapted 
for teaching. At the conclusion, an outline is presented 
each teacher, embodying the general plan for review of 
lessons from platform as lows: 





REVIEW, AUGUST 24 





Trrin?t GOLDEN TEXT? 
CALEB NOW 
OR OR 
COWARD NEVER 


Thought : Cowardice bars us out of God's kingdom 
and blessings. 

Oppertupities for salvation, neglected, may never 
come again. 

Quarterly catch-word : Spies. 











The result : The teaching of the whole school is focussed 
on thoughts to be used in review, Class-teaching prepara- 
tion is made with this thought in view. With abundant 
room for ieacher’s individuai originality, withal a golden 
thread of unity binds the school. And ‘‘ in union there is 
strength.’’ In conclusion, the result has been a general 
attendance, an increase in interest and participation, and 
an elevated tone to all teaching and school work.—&. W. 
Ropiequet, Belleville, Ll. 

*% 


Shall We Grade Our Sunday-Schools ? 


Life is growth, and growth is gradual: ‘‘ First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear,’’--a de- 
fined and orderly progress. Graded work in schools is in 
compliance with this natural law. Why, in this day of 
progress, should any Sunday-school lose such an immense 
advantage? Whien a lad of fourteen, of a Christian family 
and brought up in church and Sunday-school, answers the 
question ** Who was Pilate?’’ by writing out ‘‘ Pilot was a 
profit,’’ evidently ‘*some one has blundered ”’ besides the 
boy. 

1, What is mean. by grading? It means a system of 
definite, orderly advance in the work done, from the simple 
to the more difficult, from the primary or little children’s 
lessons to mature and trained study, and a corresponding 
classification of the students, It is generally understood 
that promotion is made according to scholarship, and that 
is the strict and fair use of the term, But advancement 
may be made from grade to grade on mere age limits, and 
that method is not without its advantages. It is actually in 
use in some schools, and commends itself. The work for 
the successive years is explicitly laid down, and teacher 
and class are expected to cover it, to report to that effect at 


the end of the term, and to move forward. The loss of 
stimulus in having no pesnentogs to reach has some com- 
pensation, at least in the avoidance of examination stress, 
and in either method unfair people can take unfair advan- 
tage, and conscientious workers can and do achieve good 
results. 

2. How general is the custom? The Sunday School 
Times is authority for saying that there are no available 
statistics on the subject, so that no one can state just what 
proportion of our Sunday-schools uses the system, but that 
the number is growing may be safely inferred from the in- 
creased attention given to the matter by Sunday-school 
workers in conventions and in Sunday-school papers. To 
cite but a few cases: 

The Brown Memorial School of Baltimore, Mr. P. Bryson 
Millikin, superintendent, publishes an elaborate ‘* Schedule 
of Work,’’ a thin pamphlet containing a summary for each 
department through the course, and concluding with the 
following rules of practice : 


Examinations 
Primary department, oral and collective, by committee. 
rae department, oral and individual, by committee. 
ntermediate department, senior department, adult depart- 

ment, written. 

On International Lesson, December and March. On Sup- 
plemental Lesson, at end of term. 

Promotion 

Teachers take classes through the department. 

Teacher remaining in the department, scholar going forward. 

Scholar promoted one grade each year. 

An average of 75 per cent of three examinations entitling to 
record of excellence. 

An average of 75 per cent of two examinations entitling to 
record of merit. 

Honorable mention of each record being made by the pastor 
at anniversary. 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday-school, of 
Germantown, Philadelphia, has a thorough system, which 
it announces on little cards,—a set for each department. 
Its work is arranged in a primary department, an inter- 
mediate department of two years, a junior department of 
five years, and a senior grade. It includes the church 
Catechism, and through all the grades a supplemental 
course of Bible study. The grading is done by ages, but 
regular reviews are held and promotions are made, and the 
superintendent, Mr. F. W. Tunnell, not only claims a de- 
cided improvement in a knowledge of the Bible and of 
church hymnology, but he says the attendance has doubled. 
The school has an enviable reputation. 

Another school that has put the matter to the test, with 
excellent results, is the large and flourishing one of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. 
Their plan has been in operation for over fifteen years, and 
the account of its introduction, by Mr. George S. Bennett, 
superintendent, is highly interesting and profitable reading. 
They have six grades,—namely, primary, intermediate, 
junior, and senior departments, normal class and reserve 
corps, giving three years to the intermediate department, 
and five to the juniors. Connected with the junior depart- 
ment is also a reception class for new pupils between the 
ages of eleven and sixteen, who are kept here for a while, 
then, after a satisfactory probation, are assigned to the 
appropriate ‘‘ regular ’’ class, 

The superintendents of these three schools seem to be 
masters in administrating the system, and are enthusiastic 
advocates of it. There are other schools in which graded 
work has been introduced more or less extensively and 
successfully. Doubtless there are many more, and it 
would be a contribution to the subject if such information 
could be reported and compiled. The system can scarcely 
yet be called general, however, and the difficulties are 
admittedly considerable, 

3. Difficulties. (1.) Inertia. The burden of proof 
always lies with the reformer, or the progressive side, It 


is so much easier to do what we always have done. But 
inertia is only a difficulty, not an argument. 
(2.) The disturbance of personal relations, There is 


reason for a slight suspicion of inertia in this too, at least 
in some cases. But the personal relation is indeed a vital 
relation in Sunday-school work, as it is in all teaching. 
The friendly association of teacher and pupil is a plant that 
needs full ripening to bear its best fruit. But all gardeners 
know that transplanting and grafting also have their uses 
and their seasons. Not to continue in parables, however, 
a class and its teacher may be promoted together through 
at least part or all of the grades of a department, as is 
done in some schools, and thus get the full benefit of in- 
timate and kindly relations, and then the parting of class 
and teacher makes room for fresh methods for the one and 
new material for the other, —a blessing to all. 

(3-) Difficulty of administration. And this too is real. 
Grading needs classification and inspection and record 
keeping. And there must be some expense for printing, as 
for schedules, outlines, leaflets, etc. But this, by a little 
business prudence, can be kept within any school’s ability. 
Of course it requires rather more skill and attention—and 
fuel—to run a steamship than it does a rowboat, but the 
argument is still in favor of the steamship. Those who 
have tried grading agree that it is well worth all the trouble. 

(4.) Teachers. Not all teachers are ready or trained 
for this work. They have to grow into it. The graded 








system can rarely, Minerva like, spring fully grown and 
equipped into any Sunday-school. After spiritual power, 
the greatest need in our schools to-day is the need of 
trained teachers, and teacher-training means normal work, 
and the logical prerequisite of the normal class is the 
graded system.— Professor Albert B. Carner, York, Pa. 


7 
The Librarian’s Trifles 


‘*Of making many-books there is no end,”’ Of the 
cheapening of books, who can predict the end? With the 
great numbers of books on the market, and with the prices 
of many of them so low that they are within the reach of 
the poorest, if might seem as if the day of the Sunday- 
school library was fast passing away. While the number 
of those who depend on that institution for their reading 
material is very rapidly diminishing, it yet rests largely 
with the librarian whether his books are circulated or lying 
on the shelves as dust collectors. In rural districts, and 
among the young and the toilers of both city and coun- 
try, there are still very many who may be greatly blessed 
through the Sunday - school library. Even those who 
have many books of their own value it when it furnishes 
stimulating reading by methods that are not irritating. 
Hence the Sunday-school librarian occupies no trifling po- 
sition in the community, nor should a trifler be selected for 
this important place. What appear to be small matters, 
will, if viewed from the proper standpoints, be seen to be 
no trifles. 

It is no trifle for the librarian to be able to create a de- 
mand for wholesome books. ‘‘ But that is not my duty,” 
says some formalist. All right, then make it your pleas- 
ure, and you will have great joy as you become conscious 
that you have stirred up sluggish or perverted minds to 
read that which proves to be a moral tonic and stimulant 
in place of the poison with which, heretofore, they had 
dulled, tainted, or corrupted their sensibilities. - How cre- 
ate such a demand? Learn from the children of the world. 
How is the demand .for a so-called popular book created ? 
The book agent will enlighten you. It is talked up. The 
librarian who has a good book on his shelf, and does not 
talk it up, does not let the members of the school know 
about it, is, so far as his work is concerned, dead 

It is no trifle for the librarian to seek the advice of others 
in the selection of books. A supply of new books is abso- 
lutely essential to the life of the library. That supply need 
not be beyond the resources of the school, but it must be 
made judiciously. But with so many books in the market, 
with so many catalogs presented, with so many agents 
awaiting orders, how can selections be made? No one 
person can know just what is best. A good rule is: Ad- 
mit no book into the library that is not endorsed by some 
one upon whose judgment reliance can be placed. Seek 
advice of others as to what books should be on the shelves. 

It is no trifle for the librarian to make use of the reading 
of others. Exeept in very small libraries, it is impossible 
for the librarian to read all the books therein. But it is es- 
sential for him to know something of the contents of the 
books, if he is to do good work. The more he knows of 
the contents, the better will be his work. Titles often give 
no indication of what the books really are. Hence, the 
librarian must depend upon the reading of others for his 
knowledge of those contents. 5 

It is no trifle for the librarian to know the week-day sur- 
roundings of the readers. This is a very difficult task, in 
which the librarian may be greatly aided by frequent talks 
with the pastor and the Sunday-school teachers, and by at- 
tending the teachers’-meetings. But, like all hard work, 
the labor put forth in the effort brings rich returns in the 
power to give the applicants for books those which will best 
suit their needs, and in the ability to aid those who do not 
know just what to select. When the influence of good 
books is appreciated, then will the librarian realize what a 
blessed work is his in being able to help others in the se- 
lection of those books which will be most beneficial. How 
can he know what will be most helpful unless he is ac- 
quainted with the environment of those he intends to help? 

It is no trifle for the librarian to keep, and to use con- 
stantly, a note-book. How treacherous is the memory, 
those who depend on it realize ; but how slow are many to 
avoid the irritation and loss that comes from forgetting ! 
Lists of books recommended, lists of books called for, 
judgments passed on books read, peculiarities of and sug- 
gestions concerning readers, those happy thoughts con- 
cerning his library that come like inspirations but take 
wings and speed away unless reduced to writing, will soon 
fill a note-book that will be priceless to the librarian whose 
heart is in his work. 

It is no trifle for the librarian to know how to handle his 
books, and to keep them in good condition, not merely for 
the books’ sake, but also for the influence on the reader. 
Many books are ruined by careless handling. Many a 
_—_ is helped down the slippery path of dishonesty by 

is failure to realize how wrong it i¢ to maltreat a book 
that does not belong to him. Would that there were dis- 
distributed to all readers, a list of rules for using books ! 

(Note.—The librarian is here spoken of as if of the male 
gender. Yet experience has shown that ladies have many 
qualifications which fit them for excellent work as libra- 
rians. )}— The Rev. A. H. McKinnev, Ph. D., Philadelphia, 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 





Work for the Children to Do 


Little booklets for the children to carry home with them 
were sources of much interest to the little girls in my class. 
The booklets which we used were simply made,—a page 
for each Sunday in the month and an outside page bearing 
the name of the pupil, the class, and the Sunday-school, 
and the month and thé year. The pages were divided 
into spaces,—one for the date, another for the lesson sub- 
ject, the Golden Text, the Bible reference, a place for the 
star to mark the pupil’s punctuality, one for a picture to be 
cut from their children’s lesson helps bearing on the les- 
son, and last a space for the child’s own story of the lesson. 
These the children carried home, and filled out the spaces 
before the following Sunday, when one or two were read 
aloud to the class. The aim of the little girls was to have 
a neat page and a good story of the lesson, which also 
served as a way of reviewing the previous lesson. Chil- 
dren enjoy having something of this kind to do, and it is 
also a good way for the teacher to learn just what the child 
is capable of doing, and the well-written little stories will 
often be a surprise to the teacher, giving a good insight 
into that alert, interesting little mind of the child who sits 
before her for instruction.—Z¢he/ S. Dean, Dean, Ohio. 


. 
A Live Bible Class Sixty Years Old 


‘* Every institution is the lengthened shadow of a man.’’ 
Emerson’s splendid phrase can scarcely apply anywhere 
with greater force than to a Bible class that has had the 
services of one teacher for all but thirteen of the sixty-two 
years covered by its history. 

The institution in this instance is the Judson Bible Class 
of the Baptist Sunday-school of Hollidaysburg, and the 
man, Captain Alexander M. Lloyd, for many years an im- 
portant factor in the industrial, commercial, and religious 
development of Central Pennsylvania, and a pioneer among 
the growing number of Christian business men who have 
beén led to devote time and energy to this important de- 
partment of Christian service. 

Mr. Lloyd accepted an appointment to teach a class of 
boys as an answer to his prayer for guidance, and then 
and there determined to make that the business of his life. 
That he was not mistaken in his decision hundreds of his 
former pupils in all parts of America and in many foreign 
countries will gratefully testify. 

For nearly half a century Mr. Lloyd preached and prac- 
tised what he was pleased to term ‘‘ the grace of holding 
on.’’ How well he held on to his life-purpose may be 
seen by his long period of service, and the tenacity with 
which he held on to his boys may be illustrated by the fact 
that when the class was preparing to celebrate its forty-fifth 
anniversary in 1888, he was able to give the address and 
something of the history of each of the seven boys who had 
composed the original class, all of whom were yet liying in 
close touch with their teacher, though scattered to distant 
parts of the country. 

He died in 1892, having first selected and trained a 
a teacher to take his place, and provided a small endow- 
ment for the trying times that would follow the loss of his 
leadership. 

Five of the seven boys who faced their youthful teacher 
for the first time Sunday morning, May 6, 1843, were still 
living on the sixtieth anniversary of the class, aged, but 
honored and useful citizens of the states of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Lowa, and Nebraska. 

In a plain room in a corner of the church an organiza- 
tion was formed and a name adopted. The equipment 
was of the most meager kind, and the service for several 
years consisted of Bible study only, without the aid of 
lesson helps of any description or the stimulus of the serv- 
ice of song. Singing-books were introduced later, but the 
musical part of the exercises was not at first an unqualified 
success. There is a tradition that for a long period the 
class could only boast of one member who had sufficient 
courage and skill to ‘‘ raise the tune.’’ Fortunately for 
the success of the singing, that member was, and is yet, a 
paragon of faithfulness. 

The first class library was installed in the early fifties. 
Excepting the brilliant red binding, they cannot be said to 
have been either attractive or interesting. They are still 
bright and clean, however, and as there is no indication 
that any one ever attempted to read them, they did no 
harm. ; 

During the period of intense political excitement, co- 
incident with the breaking out of the Civil War, the Judson 
class suffered severely, for the reason that the first company 
of militia from Western Pennsylvania to respond to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call for volunteers arrived at Harrisburg, 
April 20, 1861, with the teacher in command, and a goodly 
portion of the members in the ranks. Substitute teachers 

were secured and the organization preserved intact until 
the close of the war. An organ was purchased, a choir 
organized, and the membership largely increased. 

The field from which the class has drawn its membership 
may be indicated by this Scriptural quotation which has 
appeared on every card of invitation ever issued, ‘* Whoso- 
ever will may come.’’ Every local denomination, Pro‘est- 
ant and Roman Catholic, has been represented, but the 
special effort has been to reach the non-church-goer. 


The character of its constituency has had much to do 
with determining the manner of its services and methods 
of work. A portion of the members may not attend any 
other religious service, hence the devotional part of the 
exercises receives special consideration. The meetings are 
for worship as well as Bible study. Opening services are 
quite elaborate, and occupy from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 

The period devoted to the study of the lesson never ex- 
ceeds half an hour. Every minute is fully occupied, and 
the entire ground is invariably covered. The catechetical 
method of teaching is largely pursued. The utmost free- 
dom of discussion is permitted, and independence of thought 
and expression is encouraged, ‘The practical application 
of the truth to the every-day problems of working men and 
women is the object sought for and emphasized. 

Special talks by competent persons on important themes 
relating to the current lessons have been a helpful feature 
of the work, Following are a few of the subjects dis- 
cussed : ‘* The Legal Aspect of the Trial of Jesus,’’ by a 
lawyer ; ‘* The Physical Cause of the Death of Jesus,’’ by 
a physician ; ‘* Intemperance and Health,’’ also by a phy- 
sician; ‘*‘The Land where Jesus Lived’’ and ‘The 
Making of Moses,’ by the class Orientalist, These talks 
are usually given in the form of ten-minute preludes to the 
lesson study. 

The creed of the Judson Class can be covered by two 
statements: First, the absolute authority of the Word of 
God in all matters relating to faith and conduct; second, 
the right of every sincere student to interpret its meaning 
for himself. Any honest man with an open Bible in his 
hand is sure of a respectful hearing. The desire to ‘‘ prove 
all things ’’ has not been found to interfere seriously with 
the determination to ‘‘ hold fast that which is good.’’ 

For recruiting purposes the work is divided into two 
departments,—a department of membership, in charge of a 
Committee on New Members, and a department of attend- 
ance, in charge of the secretary and a Committee on De- 
linquent Members. The names of absentees are furnished 
this committee every two weeks, and an abundance of 
printed matter is provided. The membership varies in 
number from 80 to 100, the largest enrolment in one year 
having been 136 in 1896. As many as 300 visitors have 
been registered within the same period. 

A quarterly rally and roll call, the secretary’s department 
with its system of records and reports, the library, the 
chorister and choir, the reader, the class reporter, the class 
poet, the class photographs, the question box, the social 
side with the midsummer picnic and straw ride and the 
midwinter picnic and sleigh ride, are some of the features 
of the institution. 

Whatever success has been attained is due largely to an 
efficient and very faithful corps of officers,,of whom it can 
be almost truthfully said that they are never absent and 
never late. The best record is that of the librarian, who 
has been present at least thirty minutes before the hour for 
opening every Sunday for nine years.— Zhomas H. Suck- 
ling, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Interesting our Scholars in Biography 


Why is it that so much of the Old Testament is given to 
the story of men’s lives? Why is it that in the New Tes- 
tament we have four writers setting forth the life of Jesus 
from four different standpoints? Surely it is because the 
beautiful virtues crystallized in such characters are the most 
splendid epistles! God teaches men more by concrete ex- 
amples than by abstract principles and written rules, Lives 
of bad men are outlined in Scripture from the time of Cain, 
who spilled his brother’s blood, and wandered through 
life an accursed man, until Judas who, moved by covet- 
ousness, betrayed the innocent blood for thirty pieces of 
silver. Figures, like Esau, the trifler; Balaam, the double- 
hearted man; Saul, the wilful; disobedient king; and 
Pilate, who trampled upon his conscience rather than risk 
his temporal success, are made prominent in the pages of the 
Bible. These stand like beacon-lights on the crags of sa- 
cred history, and send far over the seas of time their warn- 
ing beams. 

On the other hand, we are inspired by the self-sacrificing 
faith of Abraham, the spiritual development of Jacob, the 
grand integrity of Samuel, and the enthusiastic consecra- 
tion of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The influence of 
the lives of great men has been similar in all ages. 


** Lives of great men all remind us: 
We can make our lives sublime. 
And departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time."’ 


The story of a noble life is like an oasis in a desert, re- 
freshing multitudes of weary travelers. Who has not 
heard of the effect of the life-story of David Brainerd? By 
reading this, Henry Martyn was inspired to his heroic 
sacrifices and splendid achievements for God and human- 
ity; and he pressed forward, amid the difficulties of a 
heathen environment, until he burned out for God; the 
same story influenced McCheyne towards his life of devoted 
consecration; Wilson, the successful Hindoo missionary, 
owed his inspiration to the same saurce; Keith Falconer 
was filled with enthusiasm by the story of Wilson’s life, and 
so the stream of influence widened and deepened. 


In our Sunday-school libraries there should be a large 
number of books of biography. The boys and girls should 
be taught to read and study these. Our librarians tell us 
‘*there is no demand for such books’’; they say ‘the 
scholars have no taste for such reading, and the books are 
waste material.’’ We say it is one of the functions of the 
teacher to create a love for books of this kind. 

We know of a meeting held on Tuesday evenings for 
boys. Fifteen minutes of each session are taken up with a 
short talk; on recent evenings the subject of biography 
was dealt with; two talks were on the life of Lincoln ; the 
boys were all attention to the story of his life, and when the 
leader told the boys that the facts and anecdotes he used 
were taken from one of the books in their Sunday-school 
library they were deeply surprised; no one of the thirty 
boys present had ever read the book; since that time the 
boys are interested in the story of the martyred presi- 
dent and many inquiries have been made for the book. 

In my mind’s eye I have a picture of an ideal class in 
this respect: on the shelves of the library are a half- 
dozen copies of each of the most prominent biographies. 
The teacher makes a selection # let us say, the life of 
‘* Mackay of Formosa,’’ the celebrated Canadian mission- 
ary; he himself has read the heroic story; not only so, 
but he has re-read it until the spirit of that strong life has 
taken possession of his soul; his interest has deepened 
into admiration and love; he is inspired by the narrative 
of Herculean efforts, simple faith, and Pentecostal success ; 
the teacher meets with his class some evening, and tells a 
few of the prominent incidents of Mackay’s life; his call, 
his divine guidance, the training of his pupils, the taking 
of the city of Bangkok, his journeys north and south over 
the Island, the dangers he escaped, and the hardships he 
endured ; he talks about Mackay to the individuals of the 
class, and also in the class; then when an intense interest 
has been created, all the class begin reading the book to- 
gether; they read slowly, and absorb the facts of this life 
of faith ; they have discussions and the boys are encouraged 
to ask questions, and to speak of the incidents which have 
impressed them most ; all the while the teacher is praying that 
the Holy Spirit may use the book to ennoble the lives of 
the scholars, 

The result of such reading would soon be witnessed. 
Some one will say ‘‘the effort is too great, we cannot get 
our teachers up to sucha high standard.’’ We hope there 
are many who will think it worth while to make the effort. 
One book read in this way will be more fruitful in strength- 
ening character than dozens read in the purposeless, desul- 
tory method usually followed. 

We become like what we fasten our eyes upon and ad- 
mire. In Hawthorne’s story, the man who gazed long and 
earnestly upon the stone face on the cliff became in feature 
like that noble face, and was inspired to be the deliverer 
of his people. When we see the life of the Son of God as 
outlined in Scripture, that life speaks to us more loudly 
than even his words, The loving pity, the kind compas- 
sion, the sweet gentleness, and the self-sacrificing devotion 
of that spotless life, draw out our deepest affection, and in- 
spire us with enthusiasm. The revelation of Jesus is 
chiefly in ‘* what he was, what he did, and what he suf- 
fered.’’ . 

The life of Jesus is mirrored in some aspect in every 
noble life. Something of his character is reflected in the 
characters of these outstanding heroic figures. If our 
scholars are taught to admire and love the stories of grand 
and noble lives, their characters will be influenced by de- 
velopment from within, They will be changed from glory 
unto glory, towards the image of the perfect character,— 
The Rev. J. R. Dobson, St. Giles’ Church, Montreal, 
Canada, 


“ 
The Surprise Chart 


The little folks like surprises, and so they were inter- 
ested when we told them we had a surprise for them. They 
anxiously awaited the day when the secret was to be re- 
vealed. In the main room, where all the Sunday-school 
could see it, we hung a chart, which bore the name of each 
pupil and a space opposite the name to mark the attend- 
ance for each Sunday in the quarter, and in these spaces 
the children placed their stars, red and blue, according as 
they were on time or late. They worked hard to have a 
row of red stars without a break, and felt very much 
ashamed of a blue star among them. Several here formed 
the habit of getting to Sunday-school on time, and have 
kept it up ever since without any other inducement, for we 
only used the chart one quarter, it being thought best not 
to let the children tire of any one scheme. 

The class name was placed at the top of the chart, which 
aroused a certain class-spirit, and the little people care- 
fully watched over it, being deeply grieved when any one 
tried to mar it in any way.—A Jeacher in the Middle West. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter's set of twelve different pictures and two maps, 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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Death in the Gospel of Life 





HE Scripture known as the Gospel 
according to John was constructed 
avowedly with reference to the spir- 
itual reality called ‘‘ eternal life."’ 
It shows the one way by which hu- 
man lives can experience the pos- 
session of such life. It declares 
that Jesus Christ is himself the Life, 
and has the sole power to give the 
life. The oneness of the Son with 
the Father in this original and cre- 
ative quality of heavenly life is 
asserted with the emphasis of much repetition and 
illustration. 

The Fourth Gospel belongs to the literature of life. 
It is striking, therefore, that in no other of the four New 
Testament Gospel writings is there so much allusion 
made to the earthly experience of death on the part of 
Jesus. It is one of the differences between the Fourth 
and the other Gospels—the place and proportion 
which Jesus allowed to his own dying in connection 
with his teaching and working. 


The Herald’s Prophecy 

The synoptic Gospels seem to agree in giving the 
impression that it was quite far on in his earthly 
work before it became clear to Jesus that he must 
die, as the result of the way he had decided to do his 
Father's will and finish his assigned work. Or at 
least it was late in his public life-work before he 
showed to his disciples the certainty that he must 
die. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, his dying began to 
have its influence upon Jesus from the beginning of 
his open Messianic mission. The language of John 
the Baptist in pointing out Jesus, ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world !'’ has 
a significance consistent with the Baptist’s Old Testa- 
ment training under his priestly father, if we give it 
the meaning that Jesus was thus early indicated to 
some who became his apostles as the one to realize 
the Old Testament type of the sacrificial lamb, with- 
out spot or blemish. It had the intimation, which 
became clearly understood afterward, that Jesus was 
one destined for death, and death with a special pur- 
pose. 

The phrases which the Gospel uses, both as spoken 
by the Lord and as relating to him, like these, ‘‘ Mine 
hour is not yet come,*’ ‘* His hour was not yet come,”’ 
‘¢The hour is come,’’ may, without stretching one of 
them to fit a theory, be related to the fact always in 
the mind of Jesus, that his crisis season was his dying 
day. 

it was with this phrase that Jesus broke the filial 
submission to his mother when he manifested his 
glory to the early group of disciples by his sign at the 
wedding. The importance of some approaching and 
appointed time, some anticipated experience of su- 
preme significance, inheres in these kindred expres- 
sions as they occur in this Gospel, and the clear 
reference to the hour of his passion and departure at 
the last allows a supposition that they always hint at 
that event from the shadow of which this Gospel never 
lets Jesus escape. 


Significance of the Passover Feasts 

The three passover feasts of this Gospel may have 
in the writer's mind a subtle connection with Jesus as 
the Lamb of God which the seer of the New Testa- 
ment Apocalypse saw as having been ‘‘slain from 
the foundation of the world.”’ 

It was at the first one when Jesus said to the Jews, who 
were bewildered over his deeds then, ‘‘ Destroy this tem- 
ple,"’ etc. It is in this Gospel that the interpretation 
is supplied that Jesus referred to the downfall of his 
own body by death. In view of the subtly diffused 
effect of Jesus’ death throughout this Gospel, it is pos- 
sible that Jesus was thinking of it when he said to 
Nicodemus, ‘‘ How shall ye believe if I tell you 
heavenly things?’’ If one like the sincere Jewish 
rabbi had difficulty with so common an experience 
as a new birth in the inner spirit, a new life of 
heart-love and purpose, it could only increase per- 
plexity to reveal the meaning of Jesus’ death as re- 
lated to this setting up of so spiritual a reality as 
the kingdom of heaven. Jesus proceeds, however, by 
way of the Old Testament similitude, to declare the 
fact of his own death as essential to eternal life of 
human spirits. The serpent of the wilderness was 
the historic sign of death in the Mosaic religious 


By the Rev. Frederick B. Pullan 


ideas. The connection seems to demand that the 
meaning of God's giving his only begotten Son for 
the world’s saving must include his being given up 
unto death. 


Christ’s Death Sought by His Enemies 

In the midst of the throng of ordinary and earthy 
people, all greedy for further signs of the Lord’s 
power to make bread-getting easier and cheaper, 
Jesus said, ‘‘ The bread which I will give is my flesh. 
... For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed.’' The shadow of the earlier year had by that 
date deepened. It had become fixed in his own 
plan, as it was in the Father's purpose ; the unavoid- 
able method, the inevitable experience, of the only 
way by which eternal life could become a human ex- 
perience. ‘‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink his blood, ye have not life in your- 
selves."’ 

This, which was the core of the true Messianic 
plan of God, was a stumbling-block to the Jew and a 
piece of folly to the Greek, according to Paul. Death 
as a way to life was too deep for comprehension. 
That another's death could provide a way of life for 
others is the mystery of God. It was this heavenly 
fact which made the Capernaum synagague address so 
mystifying to the listeners, even staggering the in- 
terest of some already attracted by the power of 
Christ's personality. And then it was that Jesus re- 
vealed his knowledge that his death, which they 
could not conceive of as possible, would be occa- 
sioned by one of themselves, the agent and ally of 
Diabolus in that deed. 

When we reach the time of the events in the seventh 
and eighth chapters of the Gospel, the death of Jesus is 
not only distinctly before his own mind, but it has be- 
come the chief desire in the minds of his opposers, 
although from a very different point of view. Over 
against the heavenliness of his death as he saw it, the 
Gospel sets the hellishness of its accomplishment by 
those who sought for it as the agents of darkness and 
of spiritual death. The Jews sought to put him off the 
earth, but Jesus, knowing that his hour for the death 
experience had a heavenly significance, and that it 
rested for its opportune fulness of time in the will of 
his Father and with himself in his oneness of his own 
will and desire with God, related himself to the sa- 
tanic purpose, steadily becoming strengthened in the 
priestly center of opposition, so as to make it the 
ignorant but not irresponsible agent in the surrender 
of himself to the ordeal of his hour. 

The Gospel speaks of the growing purpose to kill 
Jesus, and of his knowledge of it, and that it did not 
ripen into deed because his hour was not yet come. 

It is the astounding self-consent to mental blind- 
ness in the opposers of Jesus with reference to their 
own part in the heavenly tragedy of the death of 
Jesus, which accounts for the ninth chapter of the 
Gospel, where the Pharisaic soul-stupidity is so dra- 
matically told in the account of the blind beggar’s 
restoration to bodily vision by simple faith. In the 
Johannean picture of the Good Shepherd it is the 
death of the shepherd which is the sign of his su- 
perior shepherdlike goodness, and it is just there 
Jesus is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Therefore doth the Father 
love me, because I lay.down my life that I may take 
it again. . . . This commandment received I from my 
Father.'' His laying down of his life without resist- 
ance against those who wickedly sought to kill him, 
though with unspeakable soul shrinking on his part, 
can be considered (and it is a fair question for inquiry 
whether it was not so considered by himself) as an 
act by itself, and having such special connection with 
his entire Messianic office as to constitute it the true 
key and crisis to the life-giving work of Jesus for the 
world according to the will of God. 


Growing Comprehension by the Disciples 

The impression which by that time Jesus had made 
upon the minds of his disciples as to his own under- 
standing of his inevitable death may be guessed at 
from the remark made by Thomas to the others 
when Jesus announced his intention to return to 
Bethany after hearing of Lazarus’ sickness: ‘* Let us 
go, that we may die with him."’ It was this Thomas 
who was the one last to be convinced that Jesus was 
not continuing in death after he had been killed on 
the cross. It is the Fourth Gospel alone which re- 
ports the unintentional Messianic prophecy of Caia- 
phas as to the necessity of one dying that the people 
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thereby perish not, and which interprets it to have a 
sweep that includes the whole family of God who re- 
ceive eternal life,—a suggestion due to the signifi- 
cance of Christ's death as treated in this Gospel. 

From the paragraph of the eleventh chapter which © 
reads, ‘‘From that day forth they took counsel that 
they might put him to death’’ (John 11 : §3), the 
shadow of death grows darker upon Christ himself as 
the account carries on the story of his last days. The 
devotional deed of Mary of Bethany is regarded ten- 
derly by Jesus as preliminary to his dying. 

The desire of the Greeks to meet him seems to him 
like a foregleam of what should be realized when the 
lifting up of his death should become the historic 
event, the mighty hour of his glory as the Son of man, — 
even as a living seed is glorified when, by its appar- 
ent perishing, it imparts its life to the root and stalk 
of the upspringing, fruit-bearing grain. 

The meaning of ‘‘the hour’’ for Jesus is, in the 
twelfth chapter, clearly the time of his departure, — 
an experience, not to be saved from, but to be under- 
stood and undergone as the crowning hour for him. 
‘‘For this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name’’ (John 12 : 27, 28). His lifting up 
in his death is regarded by this Gospel as showing the 
mind of Jesus concerning his own death,—namely, 
the casting out of the opposing world-power, and the 
coming to himself of all men. It is because he was 
about to die that the Gospel, from chapters 13 to 19 
inclusive, has such power upon its readers, Not, 
however, in the same way that separation which death 
causes always makes parting messages so painfully 
precious. The separation in his case was for ‘‘a 
little while’’ only. His return would be far better 
for his own. His abiding thereafter would be in fuller 
and freer fashion. Rather it must be read that his 
dying signified so much to him and for him in its 
effects and bearings upon those he called his friends. 
Here are some of the hints in the Gospel of the 
bearings which his death should have upon the human 
life of the world : ; 

1. It was the farthest reach of manifested love on 
the part of God (John 3 : 16; 15: 13). 

2. Through him thereby the messengers of God 
could forever come and go between the two realms 
which death divides (John 1: 51; 14: 6). 

3. His death was the final and victorious conflict 
over a dread foe of human souls, the prince of this 
world (John 12 : 31 ; 14: 30). 

4. Thereby, and only thereby, the never-to-be- 
withdrawn Spirit of God would be able to have access 
to human spirits, with power to convince them of 
great and misunderstood spiritual facts (John 16: 
7-11). 

5. The dying of Jesus is declared, in the language 
of his prayer, to be evidence of his authority to bestow 
eternal life upon all human souls committed into his 
care (John 17: 1, 2 


Death a Stepping-Stone to Eternal Life 


This extraordinary significance to the death of 
Jesus in this Gospel is emphasized by the insignifi- 
cance and unimportance which the Gospel indicates 
that Jesus attached to the fact of death when it should 
become the experience of any who had attained eter- 
nal life through him. ‘‘ He that believeth on me, 
though he die, yet shall he live’’ (John 11 : 25). 
Lazarus, whom he loved, was allowed to die, as if it 
were of no great importance. ‘I go, that I may 
awake him out of sleep.’’ ‘I go to prepare a place 
for you.’ Jesus never spoke so of his own dying. 

It is also interesting to observe the solemn signifi- 
cance of their own death to such as have not the eter- 
nal life which the Gospel is treating of. For such to 
die is to perish. It is to die in their sins. It is to 
be unable to go where Christ himself would go. The 
Gospel shows Christ's view of death as a common 
human experience in its relation to those who possess 
eternal life, and to those who lack such life ; and as 
quite different in either case from the way he is rep- 
resented as thinking of his own dying. | 

The Fourth Gospel is the product of one who had 
been at least for fifty years under the abiding and in- 
dwelling and reminding of the Spirit who was pledged 
by Jesus to bring the things of himself into clear ree 
membrance and understanding. It is the outcome, 
not only of the human recollections of some one’s 
personal earthly companionship with Jesus, but also 
of years of his living power as the ascended Lord upon 
the spirit-filled souls of faith. Nicodemus knew, 
with others, that Jesus was the teacher sent from God 3 
but the Gospel presents him to its readers as the Son 
of the Father, who died for the world and rose again, 
that believing on him we may have eternal life through 
his name. 

Provipence. R. L. 
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Mission Schoo 





ITHIN a tew weeks after his decision for Christ, 
Mr. Trumbull found himself called to a work 
which was to have much to do with shaping 

his life-course and life-interests. 
He had not yet united with the church, but he had 
made many acquaintances in Hartford, as was to be 
expected from his family connections and his own 


attractive personality, 
wherever he was. 

Shortly after he began his business life in Hartford, 
The Young Men's City Mission Society was organ- 
ized by members of the Congregational churches of 
the city, ‘for the better promotion of the benevolent 
efforts in the city,’’ according to its prospectus of 
November 1, 1851. Its organization was due to sug- 
gestions made by the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
whose daughter, Alice Cogswell, Henry [Irumbull 
married a few years later. Its purposes included the 
support of a city missionary, the establishing of 
Sunday-schools, and meetings for prayer, or religious 
services in various parts of the city where such special 
labors seemed to be required. 

The prospectus announced the fact that Mr. David 
Hawley, who had been at work among the destitute 
‘¢ during the past month,"’ had been engaged as City 
Missionary. This prospectus and the new organization 
were endorsed by the pastors of the Center, South, 
North, and Fourth Churches,—Joel Hawes, Horace 
Bushnell, Walter Clarke, and W. G. Gatton. 

On March 21, 1852, under the auspices of the So- 
ciety, a mission Sunday-school was opened in one of 
the roughest quarters of the city. It was held in a 
third-story room at the corner of Morgan and Front 
streets, on the banks of the Connecticut River, in the 
heart ofa tenement neighborhood, where laborers 
and river hands and factory workmen, of varied nation- 
ality and of many forms of religion and irreligion, 
swarmed in shanty and hovel and courtyard. Rod- 
ney Dennis, afterwards President of the Connecticut 
Humane Society, was the first superintendent, and he 
with nine others constituted the working force ; and 
force was needed, both spiritual and physical. On 
his fourth Sunday Mr. Dennis resigned, being.about 
to leave the city. On the second Sunday of the 
school's life, an invitation was extended to mémbers 
of Judge Thomas S. Williams’ class of young men in 
the old Center Church to help in the Morgan Street 
Mission. In response to this call Henry Clay Trum- 
bull, Julius G. Rathbun,t Edward M. Gallaudet, a 
son of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, with three or 
four other young men, reported for duty at the mission 
at half-past one. 


always socially acceptable 


oe 

At Mr. Dennis’ request, Henry Clay Trumbull was 
almost immediately elected to the office of superin- 
tendent, taking up that work on April 18th, with Miss 
Antoinette Phelps and Alfred W. Gleason as his assist- 
ants, and Mr. Gallaudet as clerk and librarian. At 
that time the school had fifteen teachers and forty- 
one scholars, —twenty-four boys and seventeen girls. 

Because the Morgan Street School was a typical 
mission school, and because in it Henry Clay Trum- 
bull gained his earliest lessons in Sunday-school 
work as a servant of Christ, it is well to see that school 
as it was, and its superintendent as he was. 

Such schools were then comparatively new in 
America. Through the organization of the Five 
Points Mission, in New York, in 1849, an impulse 
was given to mission-school work in this country, 
and the Morgan Street School in Hartford was one of 
the earliest and one of the most difficult of its kind. 
Skilled mission speakers who visited it frankly ad- 
mitted that nothing in their experience as mission 
workers had ever equaled the crowd that faced them 
there, and sometimes routed them with nonsense and 
ridicule and shrewd personalities. 

On one occasion, as described by Mrs. Alice Good- 
win, one of the first and most efficient teachers in the 
school, Charles P. Brace, of the Five Points Mission, 
visited Morgan Street. He was accustomed to a rough 
crowd at home, and therefore, says Mrs. Goodwin, 
‘*rose with much assurance to address our boys and 
girls, 





Bak Mr. Rathbun the author is indebted for many facts about the 
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Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


** « Boys,’ he said, ‘I am going to tell you two 
stories ; one is true and the other is not." Where- 
upon a boy called out, ‘ You needn’t come here with 
any of your lies!’ For a moment Mr. Brace seemed 
quite disconcerted, but soon recovered, and when he 
went away the boys were loud in their shouts of ‘Come 
again, John!’ Mr. Brace afterwards told Mr. Trum- 
bull that in all his New York experience he had never 
been taken so aback as at our school.’ 

When Henry Clay Trumbull made his way up the 
rickety stairs and through the dim passageways into 
this school for the first time, he was accompanied 
from the street door by a man who was to become his 
chief teacher in hand-to-hand Christian work. That 
man was David Hawley, the city missionary. Mr. 
Hawley had not been in the school on the day of its 
organizing, and now for the first time he, too, was en- 
tering the turbulent room where he and his young 
companion in service were to be so much to each other 
and to the work among the wild youngsters of the river 
settlement. 

‘‘Father’’ Hawley, as he was lovingly called, was 
a thoroughly sensible, keen-witted, and tactful Chris- 
tian worker, of self-effacing spirit and rare attractive- 
ness. He was of fine New England stock. His 
brother was the father of Joseph R. Hawley, distin- 
guished as General Hawley in the Civil War, as Gov- 
ernor of the state in 1866, and since 1881 United 
States Senator from Connecticut. 

we 

David Hawley was one of the four men to whom 
Dr. Trumbull looked up as his principal religious 
teachers all his life long. No others outside his fam- 
ily circle were counted by him as comparable with 
these in their direct influence upon his early life, and 
upon his views of life and truth. Charles G. Finney 
had taught him that feeling was no measure or test of 
one’s yielding to Christ,—a lesson he never forgot or 
would allow others to overlook, —and Finney had illus- 
trated in his bearing and words the reasonableness 
and good sense of the Christian experience as the su- 
preme experience in life. Elias K. Beadle and Hor- 
ace Bushnell were yet to make their impress upon 
him. David Hawley personified the outreaching, up- 
lifting spirit of brotherly love and encouragement, and 
this spirit Henry Clay Trumbull was not slow to per- 
ceive. It found a response in his own inner nature, 
free-handed and generous as that was, and now 
touched with a love for Him who knew no other work 
than the outpouring of himself for others. 

But notwithstanding his fervent zeal, Mr. Trumbull 
went to the Morgan Street Mission with misgivings. 
Could Sunday-school work be of any service to such 
a crowd of incorrigibles as he had heard were to be 
found there? He considered such efforts hopeless 
and misdirected, though he was willing to examine 
the conditions fairly. And as he stood near the 
dilapidated three-story brick building in which the 
school was gathered,—a building surrounded by tav- 
erns, grog-shops, pawnbrokers' dens, and wretched 
hovels, and including in its ground-floor a meat- 
market, a clothing repair shop, and a coffee-roasting 
establishment, —he was amazed and unencouraged by 
this his first view of that part of the city. 

In the third story of this building he found the 
schoolroom,—the hall of a lodge of colored Odd Fel- 
lows, —with its low ceiling, yellow-washed walls, dirty 
windows, and rough benches. Pandemonium reigned. 
The ragged youngsters were tumbling about the rogm, 
calling from the windows, or staring at the good 
clothes of those who had come to teach them. 

Hardly one of the scholars could read, or could show 
the slightest indication of ever having had any reli- 
gious instruction. It was just a tangle of wild-eyed, 
harum-scarum street gamins, who were on hand to see 
whatever fun might be forthcoming. 

Then it was given to Henry Clay Trumbull to render 
his first service in the Sunday-school missionary work 
as a follower of the gentle and sympathizing Naza- 
rene. In the low-browed room, among the bruised 
and blunted urchins of the streets, a little child was 
in such needy plight that the hungry, unloved soul 
within his wasted body cried aloud to Henry Trum- 
bull above the din of that pitiful place, though the 
boy had made ne sound. And Henry Trumbull 
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heeded that cry, with his ever-sensitive responsiveness 
to the wordless longings of any soul in need of a sym- 
pathizing friend. 

‘As I sat watching,’* he wrote, ‘with mingled 
emotions of wonder, doubt, and pity, this strange col- 
lection of young immortals in such pitiable blindness 
and such a depth of depravity, my eye fell upon the 
face of one child even more forlorn looking than the 
others. Apparently about ten years of age, he bore 
in his dress and person unmistakable marks of the 
most abject poverty, and the expression of his face 
betokened a close and sad acquaintance with want, 
suffering, and care. No smiie lighted his countenance 
as he listlessly gazed around the room and upon its 
inmates, and no expression of interest in anything 
around him could be detected there ; but apparently 
suffering from toothache or other source of physical 
discomfort, he was vainly endeavoring to adjust 
around his face a coarse, dirty rag as a bandage for 
his swollen cheek. Seeing that he was unable to 
secure it above his head, I stepped across the room, 
and, taking the cloth from his hands, folded it anew 
and tied it carefully as he desired. 

‘* As, with a few words of sympathy, I removed my 
hands, the boy turned up his face to mine with a look 
of mingled wonder and gratitude that I can never for- 
get. It was most expressive and comprehensive, for 
in it I read his whole life’s history of sadness and suf- 
fering. It told of the harsh treatment which hereto- 
fore only he had met, of the unkind looks, hard 
words, and frequent blows, which he had been accus- 


‘ tomed to receive from those whom he considered as 


his best friends, and now, at this simple proof of kind- 
ness and sympathy on the part of a stranger, his 
heart evidently bounded forth with gladness, and 
overflowed with new and strange feelings of gratitude 
and delight. 

‘«That look disproved in an instant all the asser- 
tions, and answered as quickly all the arguments in 
support of the claim that these poor, depraved, and 
hardened sinners were beyond the reach of good in- 
fluence, were lost to all the better feelings of our 
nature, and could not be won by gratitude to love a 
God of mercy, goodness, and kindness, of whom they 
should for the first time hear."’ 4 

Henry Trumbull had come to the Morgan Street 
School believing that the conditions which surrounded 
it were not to be met by the work that the Sunday- 
school could do. But in the eyes of a wondering, 
grateful boy of the streets he saw the Sunday-school 
fulfilling its mission, and straightway he followed the 
vision. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Jack Frost 
By Charlies McIlvaine 


F THERE were such creatures as Fairies and Brown- 
ies, Jack Frost and his family—White Frost, 
Black Frost, Hoar Frost, Rime, Ice, Snow—would 

certainly be among the busiest and best of the lot. 

When you and I and our grandmothers were little, 
we as firmly believed that Jack Frost was a jolly, 
roguish, invisible imp who nipped our ears and noses 
and made our cheeks rosy (when we poked our heads 
out of doors on a cold morning) as we did that Kris 
Kringle came down the chimney on Christmas Eve 
and filled our stockings with good things. The time 
comes for all of us to learn what Jack Frost really is. 
It seems to be a pity that we have to say ‘‘Good- 
by”’ to him, for we knew him, and liked him right 
well if he did not nip too hard, but we grow wiser as 
we do it. 

Here is what Jack Frost, in his many forms, really 
is: The air which surrounds the earth, and which 
we breathe, contains water in such small particles 
that we do not always see them. If you will take a 
glass quart preserving jar, screw on the top, set it in ice- 
water for half an hour, drops of water will collect on 
the inside of the jar. Of course they could come from 
no other place than from the inside air. If you warm 
the jar again, the drops will go back into the air. 

When air contains as many particles of water as it 
will hold, it is said to be saturated. How much water 
it will hold depends upon how warm or how cold it 


1 The Observer, New York, October 7, 1852. 
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is. If warm air is cooled, it will let go its hold on a 
part of its water particles. You see these dropped 
particles on the outside of a pitcher of ice-water or a 
glass of cold water taken from the well. These coi- 
lections of water particles are called condensation. 

It you will turn a tin dishpan or tin plate open side 
down upon the sod of your lawn and leave it there 
all night, in the morning early you will find the inside 
quite wet. The reason is this : The earth under the 
pan contains water. The earth is constantly giving 
up its water to the air by evaporation, which is what 
happens when you hang wet clothes outtodry. Now, 
then, the earth gives its water to the air ; the tin pan, 
at night, gets colder than the air under it; the air 
gives up its water to the tin pan. On the grass along- 
side of the tin pan you will find dewdrops. At night 
the grass is colder than the air, so the particles of 
water coming out of the earth and the particles of 
water in the air about the grass, gather upon the 
grass. This gathering is called dew. When particles 
of water come together they have an attraction for one 
another. They huddle together in ball shape. These 
tiny balls are our glistening dewdrops. 

Suppose the heat leaves the air and earth until the 
mercury in the thermometer stands at the 32 mark. 
(There is no such thing as cold. There is such a 
thing as heat. Cold is the absence of heat.) The 
32 mark is called the freezing point. Water freezes at 
the 32 mark. As the air cools it lets go a part of its 
water. The water, collecting as dew, freezes. Freezing 
is a wonderful change in water. You may be surprised 
to learn that water is a mineral. The stones, rocks 
in the fields, the pebbles on the sea-beach, are made 
up of several kinds of minerals. Minerals of all kinds 
crystalize,—that is, under the right conditions they 
form into crystals, Each mineral has its own shaped 
crystal. Water, at 32 degrees of heat, crystalizes, 
takes the exquisite shapes we find in frost, snow, the ice 
on our window panes. Just before water freezes and 
at any time when it is not frozen, the particles of 
which water is made glide, fall, tumble, revolve about 
each other, and are in what we call a fluid condition. 

The particles of which mercury is made do the 
same thing. When the freezing point 32 is reached, 
the particles of water rush to fixed lines, pile one upon 
another, and so close together that they make hard 
masses. To the different forms of these masses we 
give different names. White frost is not quite as hard 
as black frost ; the crystals of snow are not as hard as 
those of ice. 

Some morning when the mercury in your thermo- 
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meter is below 32, take a shallow pan or dish of water 
out into the open air, Rest it where it will be perfectly 
still. Watch it. You will see the lines forming. 
These lines will cover the whole surface of the water. 
When they are well formed, gently slip a piece of stiff 
black paper under them. Lift the paper out. On it 
you will have the framework of ice. Or, of a right 
cold morning, dash water against the outside of your 
window and from the inside watch it freeze—crystalize. 
Watching Nature do her work is not lost time. 

Science comes from the Latin word sciéentia, which 
means ‘‘ knowledge.’’ Scientists are those persons who 
work systematically to gain knowledge. They study 
the laws of nature, which govern everything about us. 
To them we owe our microscopes, telescopes, specta- 
cles ; our stoves, furnaces, telegraph, telephones, and 
almost everything man makes for his use and com- 
fort. To them we owe our artificial ice, which largely 
takes the place of the ice which used to be gathered 
from our ponds and rivers. Strange to say, the first 
ice scientists made was made inside a platinum cruci- 
ble heated to a white heat. Throw water on a hot 
stove griddle, it will take ball shapes and dance 
about. The steam between the water and the griddle 
prevents the balls from touching the griddle, and 
bounces them about. The water in the balls is cold. 
Wet your finger in your mouth, and hold it up in the 
outside air. The side next to the wind will feel much 
colder than the side away from it. The wind evapo- 
rates the water quicker on the wind side. It is this 
plan which is used in making ice. The hot crucible 
evaporated the water so rapidly that a part of it froze. 
The stove griddle works in the same way. In making 
ice in large quantities, ammonia and other substances 
are evaporated rapidly about masses of water. In 
making ice-cream (it makes my mouth water to write 
about it), we draw the heat from the cream by rapidly 
melting ice with salt. As the cream freezes, we break 
up the crystals by stirring. The finer we break the 
crystals the smoother the ice-cream. 

Jack Frost builds his finest, most beautiful temples 
under the earth, along the banks of our roadsides, and 
on plowed grounds. Take a walk on a cold morning, 
before the sun thaws Jack Frost's work. Carefully 
look at these temples with their crystal columns, It 
will pay you. You will see, too, one of Jack Frost's 
ways of pulverizing the surface of the ground for the 
use of the plants. 

Another time I shall have to write of the great work 
that Jack Frost does. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp, 
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Make ? 


Clay Trumbull 


Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of April 28, 1894, as a significant sidelight on the current lesson 


HE Editor of The Sunday School Times has for 
more than fifty years been a pledged and con- 
sistent total abstainer. He has never used in- 

toxicating liquors of any sort as a beverage. He will 
not have them in his house as a medicine or for pur- 
poses of cooking. During his three years of army 
service he would not use wine, brandy, or whisky, 
even on the qo of asurgeon. Having trav- 
eled in Europe, Africa, Asia, and America, he never 
consented to use any such beverage either with or for 
the water of the region. He deems it unsafe, injuri- 
ous, and therefore wrong, for himself or tor others, to 
use alcoholic beverages even in moderation. He has 
uniformly expressed himselt, in the columns of his 
paper and outside of it, against such use by anybody. 
Articles of his in advocacy ot total abstinence have 
been reprinted in tract form by the National Temper- 
ance Society for general circulation ; and such writers 
as Neal Dow, John B. Gough, Theodore Cuyler, 
Canon Farrar, and other eminent advocates of this 
cause, have used The Sunday School Times freely for 
the pressing of their opinions on the subject. If all 
this is not being a total abstainer, and an uncompro- 
mising advocate of total abstinence, pray what is? 

As to the two-wine theory, it certainly has plausi- 
bility, and it is a fact that it won the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times to its acceptance, and for years 
held him captive. This theory, briefly stated, is that 
in the Hebrew of the Old Testament there are two 
words yayin and tirosh, translated ‘‘wine'’ in our 
English Bibles, and rendered in the Greek New Tes- 
tament by oinos, and that yayin (*‘ fermented wine'’) 
is spoken of with reprehension as a curse, while ¢irosh 
(‘* fresh grape-juice"') is spoken of approvingly as a 


blessing. Thus it is yayén that made Noah drunken, 
and that the Nazarite must shun, and that is prover- 
bially not safe to be looked at. On the other hand, 
it is #irosh that is spoken of as a blessing from God, 
to be prized and enjoyed. But when the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times studied this question more 
closely in the Bible text, he saw that yayin (‘* intoxi- 
cating wine ’’) was to be given to those who were ‘‘ of 
heavy heart’’ or ‘* bitter in soul’’ (Prov. 31 : 6), and 
was to be indulged in as a means of sacred joy by the 
pilgrims to the tabernacle center (Deut. 14 : 22-27) ; 
while both yayin and Hrosh are included with whore- 
dom as tending to take away or destroy the under- 
standing (Hos. 4:11). Therefore he was compelled 
to confess that the proposed distinction was not a dis- 
tinction. Biblical scholars far beyond himself in 
scholarship, and his equals in their convictions in 
favor of total abstinence, had similar experiences ; 
and in consequence he recently said as to a matter of 
fact, that he does not know of a single Hebrew or 
Greek scholar now living, and who is recognized as a 
scholar of the front rank in biblical scholarship, who 
thinks that the proposed distinction is borne out by 
the Bible text. If he is mistaken in this statement, he 
will gladly correct it. He desires, however, to take 
the Bible as he finds it, rather than as he might wish 
to have it. 

‘Can the same thing, in the same state, be good 
and bad,—a symbol of wrath and a symbol ot mercy, 
a thing to be sought after and a thing to be avoided ?”’ 
asks an anxious-minded reader, with reference to the 
teachings of the Bible. Why, of course it can/ Of 
course, it is so in many a case. The serpent is a 
type of the Devil and a type of Christ. Leaven is a 
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symbol of death and a symbol of life. Riches are a 
blessing, and riches are a curse. It is our duty to 
answer a fool according to his folly ; and it is our 
duty not to answer a fool according to his folly. We 
are told that we ought to bear one another's burdens, 
and we are told that every one must bear his own 
burden. We are told not to look at intoxicating wine 
(vayin) ; and in the same Book of Proverbs we are 
told to give intoxicating wine (yaym) unto the “ bitter 
in soul,’’ in order that he may be under its stupifying 
influence. So all through the Bible we are taught 
that the same thing may be to one ‘‘a savor from 
death unto death,’’ and to another ‘‘a savor from life 
unto life." When will Christians learn that the Bible 
is all the truer and more valuable for the seeming con- 
tradictions of its letter, and for the unity of its spirit ? 
The Bible is not a book of rules, but a book of princi- 
ples ; and he who seeks for guidance in Bible rules, 
rather than in Bible principles, is liable to be disap- 
pointed and misled. 

Concerning the use of fermented or unfermented 
grape-juice in the Jewish passover, it certainly is a 
noteworthy point that the cup at our Lord’s Supper is 
not said to have contained ‘‘wine,’’ but only ‘the 
fruit of the vine,’’ which may very properly have been 
unfermented grape-juice. 

But it is asked, How can we advocate the duty of 
total abstinence if Jesus Christ apparently sanctioned 
the use of wine in his day, and St. Paul recommended 
it to Timothy? And it is even suggested that Jesus 
Christ is fairly open to censure if he made and drank 
wine. This kind of reasoning about the teachings of 
Jesus has troubled other men in other matters before 
now. Slavery and polygamy were unquestionably in 
vogue in the East in the days of our Lord ; yet he did 
not specifically declare against either one of those 
practises, although we have reason to presume that he 
came in contact with both of them. A generation 
ago, men in America openly deserted Christianity be- 
cause they could not find that Jesus distinctly forbade 
slavery. Their folly was no greater than is the readi- 
ness of any Christian in our day to turn away from 
Jesus if he finds that Jesus made water into wine. 
The real question is not as to the example of Jesus in 
matters of tolerating or of conforming to the social 
customs of then, but as to the principles which he 
enunciated for all time. The Editor of The Sunday 
School Times is convinced that the teachings of our 
Lord and of his apostles lead to the practise of total 
abstinence on the part of the followers of Jesus. He 
believes that our Lord would have every one of us do 
that which seems safest and best for all concerned in 
our day, with things as they are. He thanks God 
that total abstinence is not forbidden in the Bible, 
and that therefore he has the blessed privilege of be- 
ing a total abstainer, and of urging every man, woman, 
and child to be the same. ‘This is the position of 
The Sunday School Times as represented by its Editor. 


oe 
The Ivy 


By Louis M. Waterman 


ROM sill to apex glanced no line 
Of loveliness ; 

A pioneer had wrought the pine 
With awkwardness ; 

But o’er this burlesque of a home 
An ivy grew,— 

Nor fairest tane of regal Rome 
Such splendor knew! 


Dull penury, from sire to son 
ln ceaseless dower, 

To heal the ill the storms had done 
Denied the power ; 

But o’er its wounds the ivy drapes 
A beauteous sheen, 

And garbs each aperture that gapes 
In multi-green ! 


So many a life uncouth retrieves 
Its commonplace ; 

The ivy of affection weaves 
Its robe of grace ; 

The ghastly brunt of Satan’s blow 
May deeply mar, 

But leaves of love will overgrow 
And screen the scar} 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


IX. The Use of Symbols 


Y FIRST notion of a chair is a picture of an 
old armchair in my father's house. The chair 
I sat upon at the table was a high-chair. This 
name kept it separate and apart from the armchair, 
but bit by bit my mind began to discern the rela- 
tions of similarity in many objects that at first seemed 
wholly separate and distinct. 1 discerned seat, back, 
and legs. These essential parts rightly joined make 
my idea of chair. All objects having these marks I 
call chair. Many accidental qualities are found in 
the different objects. The seat is of wood, or of 
cane, or of plush, or of iron, The back is square, or 
round, or long, or short, or braced, or free from braces. 
The chair is painted, or oiled, or plain. The quality 
of wood is oak, or pine, or poplar, or mahogany. But 
in all this varying detail my mind fastens upon legs, 
seat, and back. These essential parts must be pres- 
ent. Remove one or more of these, and it is not chair. 
Thus by seeing the similarity in essential parts I am 
able to group all such objects into one general notion, 
and that notion I call chair. 

The power of the soul that builds these general notions 
on the basis of similarity is conception. This process 
is unending. There is never a time when a word is 
so full of meaning that wider meaning may not attach 
to it. Our first notion of God is often simple and 
vague. We never cease to attach new meaning to the 
divine personality. For the next six months, in our 
International Lessons, we shall study the life of Jesus. 
We know now something of the great significance that 
attaches to this word. We shall surely learn much 
more from this further study. Education is largely a 
matter of giving meaning to symbols. 

The thought powers deal wholly with symbols. 
These symbols are words, mathematical symbols, and 
other general signs that represent many concrete ex- 
periences in one term, sign, or symbol, For the pur- 
poses of the Sunday-school, the language symbol is, 
of course, the potential one. The soul has the power 
to group many similar ideas into one, and name this 
one. Wecan think individual notions into class no- 
tions. To do this we must discern the relations ex- 
isting between them, as I did with the parts of the chair. 

Let us consider with care the value of giving proper 
exercise to this significant activity. Remember that 
whatever is put into the mind of a child under a term 
or word which ought not to be put there under that 
term or word is likely to remain there to color all his 
subsequent thought, and pervert all his subsequent 
thinking. I have known children who were made 
to feel that God himself was a cruel and exacting 
Master, whose special function seemed to be to follow 
afte them, and to watch for their misdeeds and punish 
them for these misdeeds. Thus the children put into 
their notion of God an element which made it impos- 
sible for them for years to come to reconcile the teach- 
ings of the Sunday-school as to just what God is with 
these early and false interpretations of his attributes. 
A little child who was told by her mother that God 
was always. watching her and awaiting an opportunity 
to punish her for her misdeeds, became so wrought up 
over the matter that in her mind God was simply a 
cruel and persistent force dogging her life. One day, 
when she was about to go from one room to another, 
her pet dog insisted upon accompanying her. She 
pushed the dog back as she tried to open the door, 
but the dog insisted on passing through with her. 
After two or three efforts, she turned on the dog and 
said savagely, ‘‘Go away; it is bad enough to have 
= God tagging after me wherever I go, without being 

bothered with you."’ 

_ I suppose that we all get these false notions, —that 

Is to say, we read meanings into terms which do not 

rightly belong there. The accidental qualities and 
= the false qualities of our terms overshadow the essen- 

tial qualities, and our life-actions ar: colored and 
perverted thereby. I think we are safe in saying that 
uch of the wrong that is done in this world is due 
© the fact that some quality in our notions which 
hould not be there gives color and warrant to our 
eeds. It seems, therefore, that in the Sunday- 
chool especially the greatest care should be exer- 
ised to attach to a new word only the things which 
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legitimately belong to it, so that when the child 
thinks with this new word and analyzes it, his data 
will enable him to attain conclusions in harmony 
with the facts of the case, and not conclusions that 
are wholly at variance with the facts of the case. 

This is all the more.important as one remembers that 
when these words are joined together they become the 
basis of our judgment, and later on of our reason ; 
and that we cannot judge nor reason correctly unless 
we hold right meanings for the terms or words which 
lie at the basis of our higher thought organization and 
activity. Take the word ‘‘Sunday-school”’ itself. I 
suspect that if we were to ask the children what 
meaning they attach to that term it would surprise us 
to find that most of them have vague and perhaps 
false impressions. They do not have under this 
term the notions or ideas which ought to be placed 
there. In a vague way they know that the Sunday- 
school is a place where they ought to be, and they 
may perhaps understand that it is a place where they 
are to learn about God or about Jesus, or a place 
where they are to study the Bible, or a place where 
they are sent to be made good, or a place where they 
are to be kept from mischief, or a place where they 
are to appear in their best clothes ; but I doubt very 
much whether we have stopped in our teaching activ- 
ity to make definitely clear to the mind of the child 
just what the Sunday-school is, and what should come 
into the mind of the child as its purpose when the 
word ‘‘ Sunday-school"’ is present in consciousness. 

We are very likely to assume that familiar terms 
like these that are on our lips constantly are suffi- 
ciently understood by the children to be of use to 
them. A good teacher will watch the full significance 
of the most common words, and see to it that these 
are built up with the right significations attached to 
them, so that their use will always give to the child 
clear knowledge and true interpretation. 

As a matter of experiment, I should like to have 
you test your children on the meaning of a few com- 
mon words ; for instance, what they mean by kind- 
ness, what they mean by religion, what they mean by 
church, what they mean by truthfulness, or some such 
equally familiar words. A test of this kind will re- 
veal to you how unsafe it is to assume that the child 
knows the meanings of these terms as we wish them 
to be known, and as they need to be known, in order 
zo use them properly in constructive thought. 

Words are the symbols with which we think the 
many into the one. All the separate objects in 
nature that are in an essential way related by similar- 
ity are grouped into one general term. The word 
names this general term. When once the general 
term is clearly comprehended through the power of 
conception, the natural tendency of the mind is to 
put the new fact as it comes into consciousness into 
relation with the general term that denotes objects of 
that sort or kind. The soul is uneasy with the new 
fact until it is identified as belonging to the proper 
group, and is accepted as one additional individual 
element of knowledge in some general notion. The 
question is, ‘‘What is it?’' The answer to the 
question comes when we identify it as one of the 
many named by the general term. TZhis general term 
is the product of the power of conception, and is called 
aconcept. ‘The grammarian calls some concepts com- 
mon nouns. The definition of a common noun is also 
a descriptive statement of what a concept is. 

All the individual elements of knowledge that we 
can group under one word are in some essential way 
related one to the other. Good teaching implies the 
power to put many single elements of knowledge, that 
is, many products of perception, under one symbol or 
word. To do this requires the rarest insight. It 
compels the teacher to present not merely new things 
to the soul, but to present those that are related to 
things already in the soul, in order that the new may 
be identified readily and classified under some sym- 
bol already present and only partly filled with mean- 
ing. Do not for a moment think that teaching is 
giving new symbols for new experiences in thought. 
If this were so there would be demand for as many 
separate symbols as there are distinct percepts in the 
soul. This would mean that the. power to form con- 
cepts is ignored, and the soul would never rise above 
its most elementary stage of development. A good 
teacher will aim to group the widest possible range of 
related ideas under one term or word, An enriched 
mind is one that holds many details of knowledge 





under the fewest terms. To do otherwise is to en- 
cumber the meaning with empty words, and to impair 
the ability of the pupil to think readily. It results in 
a mental condition that is best described by the word 
scrappy. Beware of scrappy teaching. Make your 
efforts count for organic thought. 

There is a law of teaching that is of great value to 
you: Zeach the new fact in its relation to what its 
already known by the pupil. The new fact. may be 
wholly new, and hence unknown. Interpret it in the 
light of the related known facts already organically 
set in the powers of the soul. ll truth is essentially 


related. Each element is best understood in its rela- 
tion to each other element. Link all your facts 
together, Let the learner understand that all you 


teach is related to all that you ever will teach ; that, 
in short, he is building his separate bits of knowledge 
Sunday by Sunday into one great, compact, related, and 
organized system of truth. The pupil does not know 
the new fact you teach to-day until he knows it as 
part of all that he is to know. He must not merely 
see the new fact. He must see it in its relation to 
other facts already in his soul. 7Zhis fower of know- 
ing each fact in its relation to what is already known 
is sometimes called the power of apperception. lt is 
really the identification of new knowledge by the 
knowledge already in consciousness. It is thinking 
separate facts into their appropriate classes. To en- 
rich the soul's content is to establish friendly relations 
between all the separate elements of knowledge held 
by the soul. 

The teacher as well as the pupil must not only 
know the new knowledge clearly, but also distinctly. 
By knowing it clearly, 1 mean knowing it, and not 
something else instead of it. Clear knowing stands 
opposed to all guessing, all vague inference, all acci- 
dental attainment of right results. By knowing it 
distinctly, I mean knowing it in its relation to other 
knowledge ; that is, knowing it in its class or group, 
knowing it through apperception. The pupil's knowl- 
edge is of little value unless it is both clear and dis- 
tinct. It follows that the teacher must likewise 
possess clear and distinct knowledge. The pupil will 
not attain what the teacher does not possess. Even 
with this equipment the teacher is but poorly prepared 
to do good work. No one teaches well until her 
knowledge is not only all that the pupils should be, 
but also something more. There is need of a reserve 
power in the teacher. This reserve power gives con- 
fidence and commands respect. It makes for all that 
is best in the great work of furnishing the soul with 
the necessary thoughts by means. of which it may 
weave its way steadily through mazes of doubt and 
entangling dangers up at last to the goal,—full 
reconciliation with God, and an understanding of the 
life of consecrated service that he loves. What, then, 
may we regard as this additional form of knowledge 
that the teacher should possess ? 

QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 

Clearly define in your own mind what a symbol 
really is. 

How do class notions differ from individual ones ? 

Note clearly the distinction between essential and 
accidental qualities of related objects. 

Beginning with your first idea of a tree, how did 
you arrive at the general concept (ree ? 

How, if at all, has your concept of God changed in 
the year just closed ? 

How can you enrich your pupil's soul ? 

What is the significance of the phrase ‘‘ Well begun 
is half done’’ ? 

Name some erroneous ideas that you may have 
grouped under some general term, and recount the 
effect upon your thinking. 

What is the danger of putting new ideas into the 
soul already containing general terms that you have 
not tested ? 

Discuss the significance of apperception. 

What is the test of good teaching,—many words, 
or many ideas with few words? Why? 

Point out the difference between clear knowing and 
distinct knowing. 

General terms (concepts) are farther removed from 
reality than particular terms (percepts). Explain this 
clearly. 

Why should a teacher know more than the learner ? 
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LESSON 4. JANUARY 22. THE FIRST MIRACLE IN CANA 


(Read John 10 : 22-42.) 


John 2: 1-11. 


Memory verse: II 


Golden Text: Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.—John 2: § 








COMMON VERSION 


1 And the third day there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee and the mother of Jesus was 
there : 

2 And both Jesus was called, and his disci- 
ples, to the marriage. 

3 And when they wanted wine, the mother 
of,Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. 

4 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have 
I to do with thee ? mine hour is not yet come. 

5 His mother saith unto the servants, What- 
soever he saith unto you, do #7. 

6 And there were set there six waterpots of 
stone, after the manner of the purifying of the 
Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And the third day there was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus 
was there: 2 and Jesus also was bidden, and 
his disciples, to the marriage. 3 And when 
the wine failed, the mother of Jesus saith unto 
him, They have no wine. 4 And Jesus saith 
unto her, Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? mine hour is not yet come. 5 His 
mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it. 6 Now there were 
six waterpots of stone set there after the Jews’ 
manner of purifying, containing two or three 


COMMON VERSION 


and bare unto the governor of the feast. And 
they bare 7¢. 

9 When the ruler of the feast had tasted the 
water that was made wine, and knew not 
whence it was: (but the servants which drew 
the water knew ;) the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom, 

to And saith unto him, Every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine; and 
when men have well drunk, then that which 
is worse: du¢ thou hast kept the good wine 
until now. 

tr This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his 


AMERICAN REVISION 


them, Draw out now, and bear unto the ! ruler 
of the feast. And they bare it. 9 And when 
the ruler of the feast tasted the water ? now 
become wine, and knew not whence it was 
(but the servants that had drawn the water 
knew), the ruler of the feast calleth the bride- 
groom, ro and saith unto him, Every man set- 
teth on first the good wine; and when men 
have drunk freely, ‘Aen that which is worse : 
thou hast kept the good wine until now. 11 
This beginning of his signs did Jesus in Cana 
of Galilee, and manifested his glory ; and his 








7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots 
witlf water. And they filled them up to the 
brim. 

8 And he saith unto them, Draw out now, 


firkins apiece. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OES Jesus Christ care anything about the week- 
L) day, secular matters of our lives? Such mat- 
ters, for instance, as a boy’s learning to skate 
well, or a girl's finishing a piece of embroidery pret- 
tily ? Of course he is interested in helping us to live 
right, to conquer temptatien, to grow strong in char- 
acter, to learn our Sunday-school lessons well, and 
allthat. But is it reasonable to expect him to be in- 
terested in the lighter, secular things of our lives? I 
have heard sincere Christian people say that they 
did not believe that Christ took any notice of that 
side of our lives. Try this question in your class. 
Ask it without giving any hint as to your own thought 
in the matter, and get your pupils to express them- 
selves freely on it. If they will speak ‘‘right out,” 
you ought to get some interesting glimpses of just 
10w they look upon Christ as related to every-day life. 
After giving ample opportunity for a full expression 
of opinion, invite your class to go with you further 
than the realm of mere opinion, into an investigation 
of actual fact. ‘There is preserved for us an inspired 
record of the facts of Jesus Christ’s life when he was 
here on the earth in the body of aman. During that 
earthly life, especially during the part of it when he 
was conscious that he was the Son of God and the 
Messiah,—the One Sent to be the Saviour of men,— 
Jesus’ interests, if we know them, must have been 
similar to what they are now, certainly so far as they 
related to those whom he wanted to save. Can we 
know what those interests were ? 

All four of the Gospels tell us, each of the four in a 
different way. What is the special purpose for which 
the Gospel of John, in which we are going to study 
for six months, was written ? (Get some one to read, 
in answer, John 20 : 31, beginning at ‘‘that ye may 
believe,” and ask your class to memorize that verse 
with you, so that they can give it whenever it is 
called for.) Then if that was John’s purpose in 
writing his Gospel, it will be especially interesting 
to hunt in his Gospel for the facts that we are after. 

Now take a moment to let your pupils tell what 
they have studied so far in this Gospel this year. 
First, that wonderful prologue, telling of the myste- 
rious, eternal existence of the Word, which is Christ. 
Second, the heroic unselfishness of the herald. Third, 
how Jesus won men,—his first six disciples ; what 
were their names ? Fourth,—and that brings us to 
to-day’s investigation. 

Jesus and his newly won disciples were going to 
make the journey from Bethabara, on the east side 
of the Jordan, about fifteen miles south of the 
Sea of Galilee, to Cana of Galilee, about thirteen 
miles west of the Sea of Galilee, and four miles 
north of Nazareth. If your pupils are traveling in 
the Lord’s Land with you and Dr. Hurlbut each 
week, and building up their outline maps (furnished 
with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and 
Maps, 1o cents a quarter), this journey and the 
places mentioned will be as easily located as a trip 
in the United States. The Times Lesson Picture 
shows a photograph of a young woman of Cana 
bearing a water jar on her head, taken by the writer 
last spring while on the Sunday-school pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 

With the location and the appearance of a modern 
resident of Cana vividly in their minds, tell your 
pupils the story of the wedding feast and what oc- 
curred there. Professor Riddle, on ‘‘ Place,” and 
Mrs. Howie, in her first paragraph, give hints as 
to the sort of building where the festivities may have 
occurred. Dr. Dunning’s first two paragraphs give 
help in telling the story vividly. 

On Jesus’ seemingly harsh words to his mother, 


7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill 
the waterpots with water. 
them up to the brim. 


And they filled 
8 And he saith unto 
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you will find helpful suggestions in Professor Rid- 
dle’s comment on verse 4, and in Dr. McLaren's 
third paragraph. We know that Jesus could not 
speak harshly or unlovingly to his mother. His 
words seem intended to convey to her the perhaps 
new truth that from now on he must be subject to 
another, higher, directing than her’s, and that she 
must trust him to know when the time had come for 
any and every action. Mary’s nobility of character 
was shown in her instant accepting of this new order 
of things (see Dr. McLaren's fourth paragraph). 

What did Jesus mean by ‘‘mine hour”? Did he 
mean that the moment for him to help his host had 
not yet come, or was he referring to the moment for 
him to reveal his Messiahship publicly ? Professor 
Riddle, in his comment on verse 4, suggests the latter 
view. Perhaps Mary was hoping that the solving of 
the difficulty at the feast might be made the occasion 
of some great display which would be a public decla- 
ration of Messiahship, and Jesus’ words to his mother 
may have been an answer to her unspoken thought 
which he could read. 

Of course the wine question will be raised by some 
one in your class,—but do not let that one be your- 
self. fesus performed a miracle in order to make the 
wine that was needed to save his host from embar- 
rassment and mortification, He made real wine, the 
wine of the country, and of a better grade than 
usual. He did not make unfermented grape-juice,— 
for that was not wine, and would not have been called 
wine by the Gospel writer. The ‘‘two-wine theory,” 
which is that there are two kinds of wine referred to 
in the New Testament, one intoxicating, the other 
not intoxicating, would be accepted gladly by many 
a temperance student of the Bible if there wére any 
facts to bearitout. But there are not ; the theory has 
been investigated and has had to be abandoned (see 
the article by Dr. Trumbull on page 8 of this ‘ssue). 
The teacher can fearlessly face the facts before the 
class. Without attempting to mo pone everything— 
which would be an impossible and wrong task in con- 
nection with many a fact of Christ’s ministry—we 
may rest assured that Jesus made wine at Cana be- 
cause he knew that it was best that he should ; that 
he could make no mistake, nor do any wrong ; and 
that, although it was best that he should do what he 
did for the people of Cana nineteen hundred years 
ago, that gives not the slightest ground for inferring 
that he would do the same thing for the people of 
America—or of Cana—in this present year 1905 un- 
der similar circumstances. Nor does his action at that 
time make the present duty of total abstinence less 
binding. Dr. McLaren’s suggestion, in his sixth 
paragraph, and Dr. Dunning’s, in his fifth, are both 
important, 

Have we found the answer to our question? Has 
Jesus any interest in the secular matters of our every- 
day life? Does not the miracle at Cana put the 
answer to that question beyond any possibility of 
doubt? Jesus Christ was willing to work a miracle 
in order to save a marriage feast from embarrass- 
ment. And he chose to let that miracle be his first; 
it ushered in his public ministry of divine service. 
The Son of God, whose chief purpose was to give 
men eternal life, began the miraculous signs that 
accompanied his work with an act of friendliness in 
a matter of seemingly only temporary importance. 
That act was the ‘‘ beginning of his signs,” and it 
‘* manifested his glory.” 

Jesus Christ came to serve men while they were in 
the world. His power to-day is offered to us for now 
and here. He wants us to call upon him in matters 
temporal. He is more interested than we are in our 
succeeding to-day in our play, our joys, our recrea- 
tions, our work, our love,—in all of this life’s occupa- 
tions, whether we call them secular or religious, 
temporal or eternal. His first show of divine power 
was on the lighter, joyous side of life. There is no 


glory ; and his disciples believed on him. 
1 Or, steward 2 Or, that it had become 


disciples believed on him. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


room in the service of this Christ for asceticism, 
seclusion, or gloominess. Dr. Dunning, in his clos- 
ing paragraph, shows the bearing of this on the 
relation of young Christians to the social life around 
them. 

And when we realize that our Elder Brother wants 
to be close by us to help and share in our every 
moment, we see the line between ‘‘ secular” and 
‘‘religious,”’ ‘‘temporal’’ and ‘‘eternal,” beginning 
to break down, to vanish away. Everything tem- 
poral affects eternity; everything secular affects our 
religion. When we have learned to reverse that order, 
to let eternity affect all of our temporal actions, and to 
— our religion into everything secular, so that we 
could pass from one to the other without shame or 
regret, then we have begun to live as Christ lived: 
on the earth, in the world, as a part of its joys and 
pleasures, yet not finding the end of life in the 
things of this world only. By helping others in 
their innocent pleasures of this life Jesus ‘‘mani- 
fested his glory,” and made that a means of leading 
men on into eternal life. We may do the same; we 
must do it, if we would render the highest service in 
His name. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

bd 


The ministry that leads men to heaven begins in 
the home. ; 
ae al 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil 
is supplied with a set of The Sunday School 

Times Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each 

quarter’s set). A leaflet included with every order 

for the pictures gives the teacher full directions for 

the following of this supplemental geography course. 
Lesson IV 

We have now drawn the two northern provinces, 
Galilee and Bashan. Which of these is on the west, 
and which on the east of the river Jordan ? 

We have also located four places, B. (Betha- 
bara) ; B. (Bethsaida); N. (Nazareth); C. (Cana). 
Which of these is named in the lesson of to-day ? 
Where was Jesus at the last lesson? Trace on the 
= a dotted line to show by what route he would 
go from one place to the other. 

The mother of Jesus was also at the wedding- 
feast. Where was her home at that time? We 
learned last week how far it was from Cana. How 
far was it? What direction would she go in a visit 
from N. to C.? So much for the places of to-day’s 
lesson. 

Let us now ye our map of the provinces of 
Palestine. One of these, Judza, was on the west of 
the Jordan ; the other, Pergwa, was on the east. 

First, the boundaries of dope The northern line 
of Judza was, of course, the southern line of Galilee, 
and that we have drawn already from the River 
Jordan at a point twelve miles south of the Sea of 
Galilee to Mount Carmel, following the Carmel range 
of mountains. 

The western boundary of Judza was the coast-line 
of the Great Sea, from Mount Carmel southwestward. 
Mark on the coast a point exactly west of the south- 
ern end of the Salt Sea, in a direct line, and that 

int will show the place where New Testament 

alestine ends, If the map is drawn correctly, the 
coast-line at this point should be one hundred miles 
west of the Salt Sea, or two inches and a half on our 


map. 
The southern line of Judea is a little more difficult 
to trace, for the reason that, before Christ was born, 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 22 


the land of Idumza (the ancient Edom), on the south 
of the old kingdom of Judah, had been conquered 
and annexed to Palestine. This made the country 
larger on the south than it had been in the Old Tes- 
tament time. To indicate this boundary, we must 
fix four points : 

Point No. 1 is the one already noted,—the south- 
western limit of Judea, one hundred miles west of 
the southern end of the Salt Sea. 

Point No. 2 is sixty-five miles (an inch and five- 
eighths) southeast of point No. 1. 

Point No. 3 is forty miles (one inch) eastward of 
Point No. 2. 

Point No. 4 is the southern end of the Salt Sea. 
From point No. 1 to No. 2 draw a line, bulging a 
little to the northeast ; from point No, 2 to No. 3 
continue the line, bulging a very little to the north ; 
from point No. 3 to No. 4, bulging a little to the east. 
This line, an irregular half-circle of one hundred and 
seventy miles, marks the southern boundary of New 
Testament Palestine, west of the Salt Sea. 

The eastern boundary of the province of Judza is 
the line from point 3 to point 4, the Salt Sea and the 
River Jordan to the boundary of Galilee, which, you 
remember, was twelve miles south of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

A word about Samaria, which lay between — 
and Galilee. This was not a separate province,’but 
was an indefinite region in the northern part of 
Judza, having the ancient city of Shechem (which 
we will locate later) as its center. 

We have still one more province to bound, Perza, 
the land on the east of the Jordan. The northern 
line of Perea was the southern line of Bashan to a 
point twenty-six miles east of the River Jordan (a 
shade over an inch and an eighth). Its eastern 
boundary was a line running from this point south- 
ward to the River Arnon. This river runs into the 
Salt Sea, twenty-five miles from its northern end, 
and flows westward. The southeastern corner of 
Perza (and of Palestine also) ison the River Arnon, 
fifteen miles (three-eighths of an inch) east of the Salt 
Sea. Perwa then was bounded on the north by 
Bashan, on the East by the Arabian Desert, on the 
south by the River Arnon, on the west by the Dead 
Sea and the River Jordan. 

Let the teacher review the scholars on the location 
and name of each of these four provinces. 


SoutH OranceE, N. J. 
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They who wait to do His will see His works. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE.—‘ Cana of Galilee,” apparently thus dis- 
tinguished from some other Cana. The most 
probable site is at Kefr Kenna, about four miles 

northeast of Nazareth. Conder suggests a locality 
still nearer, but with little evidence. Robinson places 
Cana at Kana el-Jelil, about twelve or fifteen miles 
north of Nazareth. The similarity of the full name 
is his reason, but it is not certain that ‘ el-Jelil"” was 
used for this place in earlier times. The wedding 
feast probably occurred in a large room into which 
others opened, and was approached through the cen- 
tral court, in the galleries of which the ‘‘ waterpots " 
were placed. 

Time.—Early in March, year of Rome 780 ; that is, 
A. D. 27. Edersheim holds that that the marriage of 
a maiden would take place on Wednesday. But he 
interprets ‘‘ third day” (v. 1) as meaning three full 
days; hence that the journey began on Sunday. 
But it is more natural to count the day of departure 
as the first day, and the second day after as the 
“third.” This gives abundant time for the journey 
from northern Bethany. 

Persons.— Jesus, his disciples (those mentioned in 
chapter 1), his mother, the ruler of the feast, who 
was probably one of the guests chosen to superintend 
the festivities. (Among the Greeks and Romans, 
however, an upper servant acted in this capacity.) 
The bridegroom is unknown, though various names 
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have been suggested. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—T7he third day: This phrase connects 
he lesson closely with what precedes, closing a series 
hat forms a historical introduction to the Gospel.— 
A marriage: The feast is meant ; there were usu- 
ally several days of festivities preceding the feast. — 

he mother of Jesus was there : Her continued pres- 
nce is suggested. 

Verse 2.—And Jesus also: Amore accurate render- 
hg than ‘‘ both Jesus.” ‘‘ His brethren” also seem 

have been pe pam (v. 12). 

Verse 3.—And when the wine failed : More literal 
har “ when they wanted wine,” which might sug- 
est desire for wine instead of lack of it. The supply 
as exhausted, perhaps from an unexpected increase 

guests.— The mother of Jesus saith: Evidently 
. gocties him to aid in some way. 

erse 4.+ Woman, what have | to do with thee ? 
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The Greek is not so harsh. ‘‘ Woman”’ is the term 
used from the cross (chap. 19: 26). But there is a 
shade of reproof in the answer.—Mine hour is not 
yet come: The hour of Messianic manifestation. His 
mother probably shared the current misapprehen- 
sions about the kingdom of God. 

Verse 6.—Set there after the Jews’ manner of 
purifying : This is the better attested order, show- 
ing that the waterpots were there for use on this oc- 
casion. Ceremonial washings were usual at feasts. 
Two or three firkins apiece: The firkin (Hebrew, 
‘“‘bath "’) is estimated at about seven and one-half 
— and the six waterpots would hold at least a 

undred gallons. 

Verse 7.—Fill the waterpots with water: The 
first miracle, like most that followed, was conjoined 
with natural means. 

Verse 8.—Draw out now: The transformation 
probably took place at this point. It is uncertain 
whether the entire contents of the waterpots became 
wine, or only what was drawn out. The objection 
to the former is the great quantity of wine involved. 
But many regard the large supply as symbolical of 
abundant blessings, and some take the practical 
view that what remained was a wedding gift. 

Verse 9.—Zasted: Part of the duty of the ruler of 
the feast.—Now become wine: ‘‘ Was made " is less 
accurate. The marginal rendering (‘* that it had be- 


al 


come ’’) is grammatically possible, but less in accord 
with the context.—Awew not whence it was; The 
marks of parenthesis are rightly placed. The ser- 
vants probably knew that the water had become wine, 
but this is not certain. 

Verse 10.—Every man setteth on first the good 
wine: ‘* First" is literal. This may have been a 
proverbial saying, but the usage indicated is a natu- 
ral one.— When men have drunk freely : The word 
often means ‘‘to be drunken,” but the rendering here 
given is the best one,—7Zzou: Emphatic.— Unétil 
now : Pointing to the close of the feast. This saying 
of the ruler leaves no doubt as to the character of the 
wine. It was like the wine in use at that time, 
though of better quality. 

Verse 11.— The beginning of his signs : The usual 
term for ‘‘ miracles” in this Gospel, presenting them 
as signifying something regarding our Lord, his per- 
son, and work.—AManifesled his glory: This was 
the purpose of this sign.—Believed on him; With in- 
creased faith and trust, based on better knowledge. 
The facts are selected to show how their belief grew. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


His constant presence in the home makes the con- 
tinual feast. 
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Jesus the Joy-Bringer 


By Alexander 


OHN’S exact dating of this first miracle indicates 
an eye-witness. As Nazareth was some thirty 
miles distant from the place where ts was 

baptizing, and Cana about four miles from Nazareth, 
the ‘‘third day” is probably reckoned from the day 
of the calling of Philip. Jesus and his disciples seem 
to have been invited to the marriage feast later than 
the other guests, as Mary was already there. She 
appears to have been closely connected with the 
family celebrating the feast, as appears from her 
knowledge of the deficiency in the wine, and her 
direction to the servants. 

The first point, which John-.makes all but as 
emphatic as the miracle itself, is the new relation 
between Mary and Jesus, the lesson she had to 
learn, and her sweet triumphant trust. Now that 
she sees her son surrounded by his disciples, the 
secret hope which she had nourished silently for so 
long bursts into flame, and she turns to him with 
beautiful faith in his power to help, even in the small 

resent need. What an example her first word to 

im sets us all! Like the two sad sisters at Bethany, 
she is sure that to tell him of trouble is enough, for 
that his own heart will impel him to share, and per- 
fhance to relieve it. Let us tell Jesus our wants and 
leave him to deal with them as he knows how. 

Of course his addressing her as ‘‘ woman” has not 
the meaning which it would have with us, for the 
term is one of respect and courtesy, but there isa 
plain intimation of a new distance in it, which is 
strengthened by the question: ‘‘ What is there in 
common between us.” What in common between a 
mother and her son! Yes, but she has to learn 
that the assumption of the position of Messiah 
which her mother’s pride so rejoiced in, carried 
necessarily a consequence, the first of the swords 
which were to pierce that mother’s heart of hers. 
That her son should no more call her ‘‘ mother,” but 
‘‘woman,” told her that the old days of being subject 
to her were past for ever, and that the old relation 
was merged in the new one of Messiah and disciple, 
—a bitter thought, which many a parent has to taste 
the bitterness of still, when wider outlooks and new 
sense of a vocation come to their children. Few 
mothers are able to accept the inevitable as Mary 
did. Jesus’ ‘‘hour” is not to be prescribed to him, 
but his own consciousness of the fit time must deter- 
mine his action. What gave him the signal that the 
hour was struck is not told us, nor how soon after that 
moment it came.. But the saying gently but deci- 
sively declares his freedom, his infallible accuracy, 
and certain intervention at the right moment. e 
may think that he delays, but he always helps, ‘‘ and 
that right early.”’ 

Mary’s sweet humility and strong trust come out 
wonderfully in her direction to the servants, which is 
the exact opposite of what might have been expected 
after the cold douche administered to her eagerness 
to prompt Jesus. Her faith had laid hold of the little 
spark of promise in that ‘‘not yet,” and had fanned 
it it into a flame. ‘‘ Then he will intervene, and I 
can leave him to settle when.” How firm, though 
ignorant, must have been the faith which did not 
falter even at the bitter lesson and the apparent 
repulse, and how it puts to shame our feebler confi- 
dence in our better known Lord, if ever he delays 
our requests! Mary left all “~~ his commands 
were to be implicitly obeyed. o we submit to him 
in that absolute fashion both:as to time and manner 
of his responses to our petitions ? 


McLaren, D.D. 


The next point is the actual miracle. It is told 
with remarkable vividness and equally remarkable 
reserve. We do not even learn what it precisely 
consisted in. Was all the water in the vessels 
turned into wine? Did the change affect only what 
was drawn out? No answer is possible to these 
questions. Jesus spoke no word of power, nor put 
forth his hand. His will silently effected the change 
on matter. So he manifested forth his glory as 
creator and sustainer, as wielding the divine pre- 
rogative of affecting the material by his bare voli- 
tion. 

The reality of the miracle is certified by the jovial 
remark of the ‘ruler of the feast.” As Bengel says: 
‘The ignorance of the ruler proves the goodness of 
the wine; the knowledge of the servants, the reality 
of the miracle,” His palate, at any rate, was not so 
dulled as to be unable to tell a good ‘‘ brand” when 
he tasted it, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
— was supplying more wine to a company that 

ad already had more than enough. 

The ruler’s words are not meant to appl 
guests at that feast, but are quite general. ut this 
evangelist is fond of quoting words which have 
deeper meanings than the speakers dreamed, and 
with his mystically contemplative eye he sees hints 
and symbols of the spiritual in very common things. 
Sot we are not forcing higher meanings into the 
tuler’s jest, but catching one intention of John’s 
quotation of it, when we see in it an unconscious 
utterance of the great truth that Jesus keeps his best 
wine till the last. How many poor deluded souls are 
ever finding that the world does the very opposite, 
luring men on to be its slaves and victims by brilliant 

romises and short-lived delights, which sooner or 
ater lose their deceitful luster and become stale, and 
often positively bitter. ‘‘ The end of that mirth is 
heaviness.” he dreariest thing in all the world is 
a godless old age, and one of the most beautiful 
things in all the world is the calm sunset which so 
often glorifies a godly life that has been full of effort 
for Jesus, and sorrows patiently borne as being sent 
by him. 


to the 


‘* Full often clad in radiant vest 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn.’’ 


But Christ more than keeps his morning’s promises, 
and Christian experience is steadily progressive, if 
Christians cling close to him. And heaven will suppl 
the transcendant confirmation of the blessed trut 
that was spoken unawares by the “ruler” at that 
humble feast. 

What effect the miracle produced on others is not 
told ; probably the guests shared the ruler’s igno- 
rance, but its effect on the disciples is that they 
**believed on him.” They had ‘‘ believed” already or 
they would not have been disciples (John 1: 50), but 
their faith was deepened as well as called forth 
afresh. Our faith ought to be continuously and 
increasingly responsive to his continuous manifesta- 
tions of himself which we can all find in our own 
experience. 

esus ‘‘manifested his glory” in this first sign. 
What were the rays of that mild radiance? Surely 
the chief of them, in addition to the revelation of 
his sovereignty over matter, to which we have 
already referred, is that therein he hallowed the 
sweet sacred joys of marriage and family life, that 
therein he revealed himself as looking with sympa- 
thetic eye on the ties that bind us together and on 





the gladness of »ur commun humanity, that therein 
he reveals himself as able and glad to sanctify and 
elevate our. joys and infuse into them a strange new 
fragrance. and power. ‘I'he water of our ordinary 
lives is changed into wine. Jesus became ‘ ac- 
quainted with grief” in order that he might impart 
to every believing and willing soul his own joy, and 
tnat oy its remaining in us, our joy might be full. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 








Sriental Lesson- 





si OW THERE WERE Six WaATeERPOTS OF STONE 
Ser tTuere.”—These vessels I would call 
stone troughs, such as I see every day in 
front of shoemakers’ shops, at a wine-press, by a 
well, or near a mosk. The ‘'six"’ of the text doubt- 
less were synagogue or village property, in front of 
or conveniently near the Weddfy,—the town cham- 
ber of entertainment or hospitality. The wedding 
festivities of any villager might have been held in 
it. Dr. Howie bes recently returned from a wed- 
ding in a town south of Samaria, where all the male 
guests were entertained in the AM/eddfy. In fact, 
anywhere in Syria weddings, funerals, and festivi- 
ties are held in the most convenient and commo- 
dious house in the town, irrespective of ownership. 
The people are accommodating on such occasions. 
«Wues Men HAVE Drunk Freety,”—That some 
Orientals get drunk during wedding and similar fes- 
tivities is as certain as the existence of thieves and 
murderers, but it is equally certain that in the view 
of ‘respectable Orientals the status of the one is as 
low as that of the other. Total abstinence was con- 
sidered a superior virtue before the days of John the 
Baptist, and to-day, if a Moslem tastes intoxicating 
drinks, he does it at the peril of being ostracized, 
unless he covers it with a network of lies covering all 
his life. Alcohol is not a legitimate article of com- 
merce, and he cannot carry it on his beast for others 
any more than for himself. 
Suweirk, Mt, LEBANON, SyRia. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Happy Marriage 
ND the third day there was a marriage in Cana 
of Galilee ; and the mother of Jesus was there: 
and Jesus also was bidden, and his disciples, to 
the marriage (vs. 1, 2). The biographer of Philip 
Henry tells us that when that noble man sought the 
hand of the only daughter and heiress of the rich 
Mr. Matthews, the father demurred, saying that, 
though Mr. Henry was an excellent preacher and 
a gentleman, yet he did not know from whence he 
came, ‘‘ True,” remarked his daughter; ‘but I 
know where he is going, and I should like to go with 
him.” Mr. Henry records in in his diary long after 
the happiness of the union which was soon after 
consummated: ‘' April 26, 1680. This day we have 
been married twenty years, in which time we have 
received of the Lord twenty thousand mercies— 
to God be glory!"’ Again he writes: ‘‘We have 
been so long married, and never reconciled, that is, 
there never was any occasion for it." His advice to 
his children with respect to their marriage was: 
‘*Please God, and please yourselves, and you will 
please me.” And his usual compliment to his newly- 
married friends, ‘‘ Others wish you all happiness. I 
wish you all holiness, and then there is no doubt but 
you will have all happiness.” 


Telling Jesus Our Needs 

And when the wine failed, the mother of Jesus 
saith unto him, They have no wine (v. 3). ‘* What 
do you do without a mother to tell all your troubles 
to ?” asked a child who had a mother, of one who had 
none. ‘* Mother told me whom to go to before she 
died,” answered the little orphan. ‘I go tothe Lord 
Jesus; he was mother’s friend, and he’s mine.” 
** Jesus is in the sky; he is a great way off, and he 
has many things to attend to in heaven; it is not 
likely he can stop to mind you.” ‘I do not know 
anything about that,”’ said the orphan; ‘‘all 1 know 
he says he will, and that is enough for me.” 


Obedience to Jesus 

His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it (v. 5). ‘*Sir,” said the Duke 
of Wellington to an officer who had urged the 
impossibility of executing the directions he had 
received, “d did not ask your opinion, 1 gave you 
my orders, and I expect to have them obeyed.” 
Such should be the obedience of every follower of 
Jesus Christ. 


Christ More Important Than the Waterpots 
Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with 
water. 


And they filled them up to the brim. And 
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he satth unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto 
the ruler the feast. And they bare it (vs. 7, 8). 
I have read the story of an artist who was — 
a large picture of this marriage feast at Cana. 
friend came to see his work, and his first remark 
was: ‘What lovely waterpots!” The painter im- 
mediately blotted them out, saying: ‘‘I want you to 
look at Christ, not at the waterpots.” 


The Best Wine Last 


Thou hast kept the good wine until now (v. 10). 
Not long ago I met a man of venerable appearance, 
but with a face so full of peace and confidence that I 
was greatly attracted to him. The more I conversed 
with him the better I liked him; though he was evi- 
dently an old man, his heart was so fresh and buoy- 
ant, and he took such a lively interest in all that was 
going on about him, and was so hopeful and cheerful 
in his faith in God, that he charmed me more than 
any one whom I had met for along time. I spoke 
about him to another man, and said something of 
what was in my heart about him, when, to my 
astonishment, the other replied, ‘‘ Yes, God seems to 
be paying him even in this world for the hard time 
he had in his younger manhood.*’ And then he told 
me a wonderful story of misfortune, and trial, and 
bitter experience, that had been the lot of my new 
friend during all the earlier years of his life. But 
through it all he had clung to his faith in God, had 
maintained his integrity, and in the evening of life 
he was enjoying the best of all life’s wine on earth. 

West Nyack, N. Y. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND when the wine fatled (v. 3). What does not 
fail at times? The wind fails the sailor, the 
crops fail the farmer, reinforcements fail the 

soldier, automobiles fail the chauffeur, legs fail 
the runner, memory fails the speaker, heart and 
flesh fail the struggler,—everything fails but God. 
The worst failure of all is, not when money fails, 
or business fails, but when the man himself fails. 
Learn a lesson or two about failure. In the first 
place, a few early failures do not hurta man. Out 
of a hundred successful men, ninety will tell you 
that some miserable collapse in the beginning of 
their careers humbled their egotism, and put them in 
a teachable frame of mind. In the second place, 
many of the failures of life come from flinching at 
the critical moment. We pull our horses just as they 
start to leap the fence. Instead of pouring all our 
resources into the deed we have undertaken, we get 
rattled or scared just when we ought to have flung 
our whole selves into the breach. In the third place, 
as Emerson says, ‘*‘ Wherever there is failure, there 
is some giddiness, some superstition about luck, 
some step omitted, which nature never pardons.” 
The feast-maker in this story calculated wrongly. 
Perhaps he figured that some of his guests would 
stay at home. And then perhaps he tried to excuse 
himself by blaming them. For ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the failures of the wine at the feast, you 
will have nobody to blame but yourself. The suc- 
cessful man provides for emergencies. 

Mine hour is not yet come (v. 4). And yet it came 
the very next minute,—which is worth a serious 
thought, I think. At one instant, it was too soon for 
the Son of God to begin his ministry ; but at the 
next, he heard the clock of his destiny strike. And 
isn't that true of us all? At one moment a flower is 
a bud, and the next a blossom. At one moment the 
apple is green, and the next it is ripe. You area 
girl now, but your mother is suddenly taken sick, 
and your responsibilities make you a woman. My 
brother John was a boy of fourteen, until a telegram 
came saying that our father was dead, and all of a 
sudden he was a man. We are patient with you 
little chaps now, for your hour has not yet come. 
But it will strike before you know it, and then we 
shall expect you to begin your ministry of service, as 
the Saviour did, on the instant. Ged waits for us 
watch in hand, as the conductor does for the time 
for the train to start. Up to the very last second, 
the old engine has nothing to do but stand still and 
puff. But when the minute-hand says 12.40 or 9.50, 
and he cries ‘‘ All aboard!” those big driving-wheels 
had better begin to turn. 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it(v. 5). There 
is a sort of confidence that fairly thrills the heart. 
Here was the mother. of a son that had been under 
her eye for thirty years. In all that time she had 
never seen his judgment fail nor had reason to dis- 
trust his sincerity. She had learned that he was to 
be relied upon absolutely. Whatsoever he tells you 
to do, do it. It makes no difference what it is. It 
may seem unreasonable and absurd, but do it. It 
will prove to be right. I would leap from a preci- 

ice if he bade me to. What do you think of that? 

f you want to fill a great place in the world, acquire 
such confidence. If you want to acquire such con- 
fidence, learn to act with unerring judgment. There 
have been parents whose children have trusted them 
thus implicitly. There have been ministers who 
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have awakened almost as niuch faith. There have 
been generals whose soldiers would have stormed 
any fortress if they had given the word of com- 
mand. How much confidence do you suppose that 

ople repose in you? No more than you déserve. 

o more than the wisdom you have already shown 
will furnish warrant for. 

Fill the waterpots with water (v. 7). 
mand must have taxed the credulity of every one 
else but the mother. Nothing could have seemed 
more absurd than pouring water into vessels which 
were expected to furnish wine. And yet, when you 
stop for a moment to think, we do a thousand things 
a day that would look quite as unreasonable except 
for experience. If you had never seen the farmer 
sow his seed, you would ridicule his putting a kernel 
of corn into the ground and expecting a tall stalk ten 
feet high, with a half dozen cobs, each bearing five 
hundred times as many kernels as the one he buried. 
If you had never seen a telephone, you would call a 
man an idiot who should string a wire from Chicago 
to New York, and fasten a box at both ends, in order 
to talk to a customer about business. For all you 
know, there may be worlds where water turns into 
wine as easily as wine turns into vinegar. This was 
a miracle,—but so is everything else, simply a little 
different. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Son of God Among Men 


1. His Sociality ; no Recluse; a Man among Men: 
Jesus also was bidden.. . to the marriage (1, 2). 
Son of man came eating and drinking (Matt. 11 : 19). 

They made him a supper (John 12 : 2). 
Together in my name, there am I (Matt. 18 : 20). 


2. His Accessibility; Not Holding Himself Aloof from the 
Troubles of People ; Ready to Listen: 

Saith unto him, They have no wine (3). 

Cast thy burden on Jehovah (Psa. 55 : 22). 

Come unto me, ‘all ye that labor (Matt. 11 : 28). 

Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5 : 7). 

3- His Self-Command: No Haste; Awaiting His Hour: 
Mine hour is not yet come (4). 

My time is not yet fulfilled (John 7 : 8). 

Are there not twelve hours ? (John'tr : 9.) 

When the fulness of the time came (Gal. 4 : 4). 


4- His Authority ; Master, Though Guest: 
Whatsoever he saith... doit (5). 
Thy king cometh (Zech. 9 :9; Matt. 21 : 5). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
All things in subjection under his feet (Heb. 2 : 8). 
5. His Helpfulness ; Willing to Use His Powers for the Happi- 
ness of Men: 
Fill the waterpots.... Draw out now (6-8). 
Son of man came... to minister (Matt. 20 : 28). 
Iam... as he that serveth (Luke 22 : 27). 
Taking the form of a servant (Phil. 2 :7). 


6. His Suggestiveness; the Miracle a Type of His Work 
Among Men: 
The water now become wine (9g, 10). 
Born anew... see the kingdom (John 3 : 3). 
‘Transformed by the renewing... mind (Rom. 12: 2). 
In Christ... anew creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 


% 


One trouble with our faith is that it only puts in 
half-pints where God would have us fill great jars 
of opportunity. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—John 2: I-11, 
Tuesday.—Mark7:19.... 
Wednesday.— Mark 2 : 14-20. 
Thursday.—John 14 : 15-24 . 
Friday.—Luke 7 : 16-23 . 
Saturday.—John 17 : 1-8 . 
Sunday.—Rev. 3 : 14-21 . 


. The first miracle in Cana 
. Custom of purifying 
re . Christ at the table 
. ‘‘Whatsoever He saith, do!"’ 
; . Testimony of miracles 
‘ . Glory of Christ 

. A waiting guest 


> 4 
There is no lack where the Lord ts invited. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. In.what town was our Lord at this 
time? What led him to go to Cana just at this 

time? What miracle did Jesus work in connection 
with that wedding ? 

Now lead on to the truth that John the Baptist 
went to no homes, so far as we know. He was a 
desert preacher. But Jesus went to many homes. 
Draw out some of these homes where we find him. 
That of Mary and Martha in Bethany, that of Simon 
the leper, of Jairus, of Peter. He went to homes of 
joy (as,in this lesson) and of sorrow. But wherever 
he went he brought a blessing. How came he to go 
to so many homes? He was invited. Now put on 
the board the words Jesus Invited to Homes. But 
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in all the homes above spoken of, was he not also 
welcome to the hearts of those who dwelt there? 
Certainly. Now add the words And Hearts. Is this 
same Master ready to come to our homes and hearts ? 
Yes. Now have some one with a good voice read 





JESUS INVITED TO 
HOMES 


ilk "3 
HEARTS 


Revelation 3: 20. So then our duty and privilege is 
to ask him to enter. Now put the word Our down, 
and you have the practical application of the lesson. 
Then lead in prayer, asking the Master to come to 
our homes and hearts and abide there. 


New York CITy. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also tc the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs ’’) 











* What a friend we have in Jesus." Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
I need thee every hour.” (28: 1-5. 44: 1-5.) 
Psalm 45 : 1-9. 


** Saviour, teach me, day by day." 


60 : I-Io., 2 I-5. 
* Trust and obey.” 94 + 1-5.) 


Psalm 104 : I-15. 


* Love divine, all love excelling." A. 24 21-7. 213 : I-13.) 
os a » , " salm 111 : I-10. 

Hail to the Lord $ anointed. . (satis. 2072 3-20) 
** Jesus, where'er thy people meet.” pcalm IIS : I-13. 
** The King of love my shepherd is.” (165 : 1-5. 292: 1-4.) 





|Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Work ‘and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life Through His Name. 
Lesson Story : How Jesus Helped at a Wedding. 


Lesson Teaching: Jesus is Always the Great 
Helper. 





INTRODUCTION. 


AST April, several hundred people rode on horse- 
back through the Holy Land. One day many 
walked through the village of Cana of Gah- 

lee, because the Bible tells of a wonderful thing that 
Benge’ in one of the homes there. Before we 
talk about the Bible story, I want you to know what 
happened there last April. While some of the trav- 
elers visited the little church to see some water-pots, 
others walked about the streets followed by some 
children who spoke a little English, and wanted to 
ask where the visitors came from. When one lady 
said she lived in St. Louis, a large girl smiled, ran 
into the house, and brought back a large, square, 
sealed letter, which she handed to the lady, and 
asked her to take it to her brother, Elias S——, 
who had gone to St. Louis to help at the Fair. A 
few weeks after reaching home I was with her, 
and we started one morning to find Elias. We 
passed through the gate into ‘‘ Jerusalem,” and in- 
quired about him from the guides, who said that he 
was there, but that he was busy showing people 
about. So we waited until he came, and then gave 
him the letter from his sister in Cana. He was so 
pleased! Best of all, we learned that he was a good 
Christian man, and loved Jesus. Some weeks later, 
as we were going to church in St. Louis, we met Elias 
going up the steps to the same church. Perhaps he 

as now returned to his home in Cana. The Bible 
tells us what happened in Cana hundreds of years 
ago, when Jesus lived on earth. 


REVIEW. 


You remember, Jesus had started with his new dis- 
ciples for Galilee. What were their names? They 
all lived in Galilee; so they traveled together for two 
or three days until they reached Cana, the home of 
Nathanael, about five miles from Nazareth, where 
Jesus grew up. 

LEsson. 


His mother was at a wedding in Cana, to which 
— and his disciples and others were invited, too. 
lave you ever been at a wedding? In a church, or 
at home? This was in a home, and, like all wed- 
dings, they had refreshments, and sometimes wed- 
ding feasts lasted a week. Perhaps more friends 
came than were expected, for the refreshments were 
giving out. ong a mother said to him, ‘‘ They have 
no wine.” She knew what a helper he had always 
been in her home, and she knew he could help them 
now. (Write, «* Jesus the Helper.’’) She said also 
to the servants, ** Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do it.’” (Add to the outline.) Six large stone jars 


+ ee pay a in which water was usually kept (draw 
1©M) ; } 


for only a few people have wells or cisterns. 


°° 
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(The Times picture shows a,woman of Cana with a 
water-jar.) Jesus said to the servants, ‘‘ Fill the 
water-pots with water.” So they filled them to the 
brim. (The picture-roll shows this. Picture-rolls are 
ublished by the Providence (R. I.) Lithograph Co., 
but should be ordered of your own denominational 
publishing house.) Then a wonderful thing hap- 
ned. hat did the servants pour into the jars? 
Watch what I writeon them: Ceh-aen-g-e. Nobody 
saw the water change, and nobody but Jesus the helper 
knew how it was done; but the servants remem- 
bered, ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith, do it,” and when Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Draw out now,” they did so. 

This was the first wonderful sign, or miracle, that 
Jesus did. No wonder his new disciples believed 
on him, and followed him everywhere, and became 
helpers too. 


JESUS tHe HELPER 
“Whatscever He daith, 


GOGOGE 


It was wonderful to change water so quickly into 
wine ; but jesus does more wonderful things than 
that. (Make quickly on each jar the curves as in- 
dicated above, and rub out the 4 portion, to 
make them all heart-shape.) The hearts of man 
people are filled with things that are wicked, sinful, 


and wrong. If such people will listen, and do what 
— the great helper says, he will change their 
earts into loving, pure, and clean ones, so much bet- 


ter than they were before. 
in me a clean heart, O God.” 

This lesson teaches us what a helper Jesus was, so 
we will add that name to the others in our circle. 
We cannot do just as he did, but we can all be 
helpers. Recite: 


** Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can,”’ etc. 


ENE HAve Ly 


David prayed, ‘‘ Create 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


a Gospel of John was written to produce wit- 
nesses and signs that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Son of God (John 20: 31). Name the witnesses 
presented in the last two lessons. This lesson pre- 
sents the first of the signs (v. 11). Explain to your 
pupils that Jesus had been invited to this wedding 
(v. 2), and that according to the customs of the peo- 
ple, the invitation must have been extended some 
time before. As the disciples who had already joined 
themselves to him were also invited, it is probable 
that they were all friends of the family, and may 
have been already acquainted with one another and 
with Jesus when they met at the Jordan. From there 
five, perhaps six, of the company of young men started 
for Cana (1: 43), probably on foot, two days before 
the date appointed for the wedding (2: 1). 

What was the significance of this sign of turning 
water into wine at a marriage? Give a word picture 
of the — and people, using The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Picture of Cana. Women went with 
water-jars on their heads to the village fountain and 
chatted while they waited. Men went to toil in the 
fields and took their produce on camels and donkeys, 
as they now do, to sell in Nazareth or more distant 
markets. Show that society in its essentials existed 
in Cana as it does in American villages now. The 
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first public act of Jesus as the Christ was his assist- 
ing at a wedding. His making water into wine 
shows not only that he was the Son of God, but that: 

He Regarded the Family as Essential to Society. 
God's first declaration for man after creating him 
(Gen. 2 : 18) was reaffirmed by Jesus when he 
wrought at a wedding his beginning of signs that he 
was the Son of God, the Word become flesh. ‘The 
ideal, the highest life, most pleasing to God, is to be 
realized through the home. Jesus exalted it by his 
teaching. By his sanction to wedded life he ennobled 
society. He directed the attention of his disciples to 
the meaning of childhood as related to the kingdom 
of God (Matt. 18: 2-4). Impress it on your pupils that 
to found a Christian home is to do a noble service to 
mankind. It is there that knowledge of God, and the 
discipline by which duties between man and man are 
learned, and training for citizenship, naturally begin. 

By this Sign Christ Enriched Social Life. Per- 
haps the Cana home was poor. Perhaps more 
guests came than had been expected. At any rate 
the refreshments had given out, and the wedding 
feast seemed likely to end in mortification to the 
family and disappointment to the bridal pair and 
their friends. Jesus changed their apprehensions 
into joy, through the exercise of divine power by re- 

lenishing the exhausted stock of wine and making 
it of the choicest quality. John puts this as the tirst 
Messianic act of Jesus, the keynote of his mission. 
He came to give to human life the sparkle and en- 
richment which he gave to water by changing it into 
wine (John ro: ro), 

It will be useless to discuss the temperance ques- 
tions of our times as connected with this sign, for 
they are not answered by it. The wine which Christ 
made was such as was then and is now commonly 
used by the people, differing from it, as the master 
of the feast testified, only by its unusual excellence 
(v. 9, 10). The vicious drinking habits of modern 
society, intensified by the use of distilled liquors 
then unknown, impose on us who seek the welfare of 
our fellow-men restraints then unrecognized. 

By Thus Enriching Society Christ Manifested His 
Glory (v. 11). In various ways his disciples beheld 
his glory (1: 14). This miracle was one of them. 
They saw it again at the tomb of Lazarus (John 11: 
4, 40). They saw it when he gave up his life on the 
cross (13 : 31, 32). The glory of Jesus Christ was his 
ministry to men, and at this wedding his new disci- 
ples began to learn their first lessons of the work he 
would expect of them in carrying forward that 
ministry. He commenced his teaching by using his 
power as the Son of God to promote innocent festivi- 
ties. John the Baptist abjured social enjoyments, 
withdrew into the wilderness, dressed in rough = 
ments, ate only coarse food, drank no wine. he 
example of Jesus was in direct contrast to that of 
John (Luke 7 : 33-35). When men called him vile 
names because of it, he declared that both John and 
he did right, each in his own way. ‘* Wisdom is jus- 
tified of all her children.” To those who tollowed 
him into the wilderness John uttered fierce denuncia- 
tions of sin, and trumpet-calls to repentance. esus, 
rebuking the same sins and commanding his followers 
to renounce and fight against them, brought his mes- 
sage into their homes and hearts and social assem- 
blies. John’s disciples fasted in fear that evil forces 
would conquer. Jesus did not counsel his disciples 
to fast, because he was confident that love and right- 
eousness would win (5 : 33-39). 

It is often a perplexing question of young Chris- 
tians whether they should join in the social life and 
customs around them. The example of Jesus is a 
sufficient answer. They may go wherever he would 
be welcome. if they go into society, where shall 
they draw the line? Our Lord by his helpful spirit 
sharing in the festivities made every one glad he was 
there, and every one was the better because he was 
there. He ‘*‘ manifested his glory, and his disciples 
believed on him.” ‘Those who would minister to 
their fellow-men as Christ did will enrich society and 
will be enriched by it. They will show Christ’s glory 
in secial life, and will be guided by the Holy Spirit 
to live in the world without being of the world. 

Boston. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The First Sign 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 2: 1-11). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.) 

A simple social incident was the first occasion of 
that exhibition of self-mastery, resourcefulness, and 
control of conditions which confirmed in the hearts of 
his intimate companions a growing belief in Jesus as 
the promised leader of Israel. It gave rise toa “‘ sign,” 
something which every well-taught Israelite expected 
to see in connection with the Messiah's appearance, 
some ocular evidence of his power and personality. 

Jesus was made aware, while at the Jordan, of a 
festal occasion among his own kindred or circle of | 
family friends, and he respected the strong sentiment 

( Continued on next page) 
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An essential part of the outfit of every Sunday-school worker, 
whether pastor, superintendent, secretary, or teacher, is a good 
Fountain Pen. Hitherto good pens have been expensive. But 
we have succeeded in finding a special high-grade pen admirably 
designed for the use of Sunday-school workers, and which can 
be sold at an exceptionally low price. By contracting for a large 
number we have obtained very favorable terms from one of the 
leading manufacturers, enabling us to offer our pen to the Sun- 
day school world at the low price of $1.50. 


. The pen is extra large size, warranted 14-karat gold, hard iri- 
dium pointed ; holder is hard rubber, handsomely chased. Your 
choice of three different styles of points;—medium, fine, and stub. 
In addition to our assertion about the pen, you may have your own 
opinion to back it up with, for we shall be glad to have you try the 
pen ten days; if, at the end of that time, you are dissatished with 
your purchase for any reason, or even without reason, return the 
pen to us, with your name and address on the wrapper, drop us 
a postal card, and your money will be returned to you within 
twenty-four hours, without argument or comment. Could any 
offer be fairer? Does it not show our confidence in the pen ? 


The Dixon ‘* Eterno’’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 


The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sell this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of obligation among Orientals and all 

kinds of people which constrains the 

| near of kin to gather. His ‘‘ hour” had | 

| not quite fully come. Not yet was the | 

pressure of broader obligations so great 

that he was forced, as later on, to ignore 

| the wishes of his family. His mother 

had already gone to Cana, and thither | 

Jesus, with his newly- -annexed follow- | 
ing, went also. With Oriental hospi- 

| tality, all were made welcome, although 
the meager resources of the humble | 
| home were thereby overtaxed. 
| John the Baptist would have held | 
aloof from such festivity. Not so Jesus. | 
| His conception of a true ministry was as 
| broad as life itself. His desire was to 
| hallow all experience, and make it tribu- 
| tary to religious growth and consonant 
| with loyalty to God. For this deliver- 
| ance from the ascetic conception of reli- 
| gion we may be forever grateful to our 
| gracious Elder Brother. 

The feast came to an unexpected and 
embarrassing crisis, for which, in a sense, 
Jesus was responsible. Mary, with a 
confidence born of repeated solutions of 
problems in the past, turned to Jesus 
with a hint of the situation. His reply 
was respectful, yet conveyed a touch of 
dignity, intimating gently that hence- 
forth of occupied another sphere than 
| that of the family. But she knew that 
he would do something, and bade the 
servants obey his directions. 

The miracle was thus incidental, but 
it both convinced his disciples and gave 
happiness to humble and innocent hearts. 
John rightly interpreted it as no trivial 
or petty act, but a glorious one, mani- 
festing royal grace and power, revealin 
him as at once the Friend of men an 
the Lord of creation. 





II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet prepared by Professor San- 
| ders, containing the names of valuable 
| reference works bearing on the lessons 
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bination of these valuable 
ingredients emulsified as in 
Scott’s Emulsion represents 
the greatest remedy yet dis- 
covered for weak lungs, poor 
blood, low vitality, child 
weakness and all wasting 
diseases. 


We'll send you a sample, free 
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in John, is now ready and will be mailed 


Satigate hee. bP. Palak, sgx Pearl St., New York. 





by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
| request, for a two-cent stamp, 


*““Studies in Oriental Social Life” 
(Scribners), by H. Clay Trumbull, is the 
classic book for one to read who desires 
to fully understand this incident. Every 
study of the life of Jesus discusses it 
freely. See Dawson (66-69) or Rhees 
($§ 102-105). Marcus Dods, both in the 

xpositor’s Commentary on John (I, 69- 
87) and the Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment (I, 702-707) gets at the heart of it. 
For clear and helpful comments, see also 
Plummer's ** John ” (83-87). 
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| IHL. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
fu consideration, to members of the class.] 

| 1. The Immediate Objective of Jesus. 
|(1.) From John 2: 12 and Matthew 4 

| 13, Luke 4: 31, might we infer that oe 
| from the first had Capernaum in mind 
|as headquarters? (2.) What great ad- 
| vantages did Capernaum offer as such 
| a center of operations ? 

| 2 His Motive for Going to Cana, 

(3.) Did he go to Cana in order to work 
the miracle, or because he was desirous 
of doing his share of passing duty? (4.) 
| Would a mere expression of human 

| friendliness be an unworthy motive even 
| for him ? 

3. Wedding Hospitalities. (5.). What 
is the most natural explanation of the 
failure of the wine? (6.) What light 
does this anecdote throw upon the cus- 
toms of the villagers in the East ? 
| 4. The Meaning of Jesus’ Answer to 
| Mary. (7.) What is its bearing on his 
|clearness of vision with regard to his 
ministry? (8.) What did he mean in 
regard to their mutual relations ? 

5. The Significance of the Miracle. 
| (9.) In what way did it ‘‘ manifest his 
glory"? (10.) Is this its chief signifi- 
cance for us to-day ? 


| IV. Some Leapinc Tuoveuts. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 


We cannot all work miracles, but we 
can all do our share in promoting human 
| happiness. 

Roory one must settle for himself the 
paramount concern of his life. 
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.LESSON FOR JANUARY 22 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





January 22,1905. Topic: How to Win 


Souls for Christ. (John 1 : 40-46.) 
(Led by the Lookout Committee.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Winning souls prayerfully (Jas. 5: 
16-20). 

TUES.-—With strong desire (Rom. 10 : 1-9, 
17-21). 

WED.—Unselfishly (1 Cor. 9 : 14-18). 

THURS.—Tactfully (2 Cor. 12: 11-16). 

FR1.—Consistently (Psa. 51 : 7-13). 

Sat.—Trustfully (Mark 2 : 1-5). 











The best Bible instance of winning souls. 


What is the foremost qualification of a soul- 
winner ? 


Tell of ways of winning souls. 


OW did Andrew win Peter to Jesus ? 
First of all, he followed Jesus 
himself. He had been with Christ, 

so he knew what he was and where he 
could be found. To catch men for 
Christ, it is necessary that we should 
have been caught ourselves by him. 
‘If you will come after me,” said Jesus 
later, ‘‘I will make you fishers of men.” 
There are doubtless cases of the win- 
ning of men to Christ who were not 
themselves real followers of Christ, but 
these are instances of God’s working 
over men. He prefers to work through 
them, and to make new followers of 
Christ through old followers. 


5 


Second, Andrew went after Peter and 
found him. To win men, we must go 
and get them. ‘‘I know where a big 
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drew dropped back as soon as he had 
introduced his brother to the Saviour, 
He was not needed now. Jesus was 
about to do his own “finding.” In an 
instant, he went down to the bottom of 
Simon Peter's soul, and the man realized 
that he was known and understood at 
last, and that he had met now the Mes- 
siah for whom he had longed, the 
Saviour who was to receive him, Simon, 
and to make him Stone. Andrew had 
brought him to Jesus, Jesus won him 
to himself. 
< 

‘‘T have a Friend. I should like to 
introduce you to him.” That is the 
whole matter in a few words. 


We find only what is lost. And so 
Christ. He is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost. 

Simon went willingly. 
fear rebuffs ? 

oo 


An ‘‘ Emphasized Edition” of the Gos- 
pel according to John is issued from the 
press of the Bible Institute Colport 
Association of Chicago, in the form of a 
vest pocket booklet. Its map and helps 
throw light on the International Lessons 
which are taken from John during the 
first and second quarters of 1905. The 
booklets are five cents each, but less in 
quantities, and may be obtained for class 
or school direct from the publishers, or 
through The Sunday School Times 
Company. 
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Convention Calendar, 1905 
Quebec, at Montreal. . 
Florida, at——... 
Louisiana, at—— . 


Why do we 


. . . February 23, 24 
=F March 14-16 
March 21-23 





South Carolina, at Florence . . March 28-30 
Indian Territory, at TTT. +! lU0U 
North Carolina, at Raleigh. . .. . April 4-6 


Southern California, at Los Angeles . April 4-6 





two-pound trout lies,” said a fisherman, | Virginia, at Charlotteville .. . . April 11-13 
“and I am going to catch him.” So he California, at Stockton. .... . April 12-1 
went—where ! Toa dry and rocky hill- — —— at Albany. . . Fp ye 
. = rd wWevada, a eno “ty Se ae ’ 
side where only scrubby trees grow? | West Virginia, State Tour Party . April ae 
No, to the deep pool where the trout | West Virginia, at Wheeling April 18-20 
lived. It was there he found him. | Oregon, at— ........ . April 18-29 
Where are the men and women we want | Oklahoma, at El Reno. . . . . . April 18-20 
to catch? In college, on the farm, in | Alabama, at Birmingham . . . . April 18-20 
the office. There is the place to go for — at ~—.- 2 +» » - April 18-29 
them. Andrew did not wait for Peter p> meme lyf sewerrend sat yr y ee 
to turn up or to come for him. We will Washington, ateste....-. Apri <a 
not wait those we want to turn up in | Minnesota, at Owatonna. .. . . April 25-27 
church or to find us. We will hunt and | Kansas, at Hutchinson. .. . .. . May o-22 
find them. } aera ae Natchez. . . May 16-18 
Third, Andrew found some one he | Illinois, at Clinton. . May 23-25 


knew and loved, some one who knew 
and trustec him, and who would at once 
accept his testimony. There is a testi- 
mony to be borne to strangers, but the 
natural spread of good news is from the 
finder outward through his nearest re- 
lation.ships. 


Fourth, Andrew spoke to Simon about | 
Jesus, and told him what he had found | 


in him. He did not leave his brother to 
infer from his conduct that something 
had oo geo or that he had found the 
Messiah. Hetoldhimso. Men often say 
that they will commend Christ by their 
example. To be sure. Without that, 
no other commendation will be worth a 
straw; but that is an entirely inadequate 
commendation, except for p heme — 
‘Go ye into all the world and talk,” 
said Jesus, in substance, to the disciples 
at the end of his life. So long as we are 
able to tell people about Christ, we have 
no right to leave the matter to inference 
while we are mute. 


Fifth, Andrew brought Peter to Jesus. 


Colorado, at Colorado Springs, 
May 30 to Juner 


South Dakota, at Mitchell. . May 30to June r 


Indiana, at Bloomington . june 1,2 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . .... . June 68 
BO eee eee June 6-8 
New York, at Syracuse... . . . June 13-15 





He did not take him to John the Baptist, | 


and he did not sit down and try to ex- 
plain the whole matter to him himself. 
To Jesus he brought him. Sometimes 
we take people to the person who has 
helfed us. Sometimes we take them 
to the Old Testament spirit of which 
John the Baptist was the last great 
representative, and try to get them 
rectified there. Sometintes we talk with 
them of our own experiences, and ex- 
plain to them the claims of Christ. 
here is some value in all of these; but 
they are only valuable as they lead to 
the one thing which can correct and 
complete them, namely, the rsonal 
“pproach of the soul to Christ himself. 
And lastly, Jesus did the rest. An- 


| 





Iowa, at Ottumwa 0 0 oe JORG Se-5 
Eleventh International Convention, at 


i oS ee 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks . July 11-13 
Rhode Island, at Providence . October to, 11 
Maine, at Portland... . . . October 





Vermont, at St. Johnsbury . October 17-19 
Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie, 
Nova Scotia, at——.. ... . October 24-26 
Ontario, at London . . . . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . . October, 26, 27 
Connecticut, at——-. .. .. . November 7-9 
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neys. 


Buy good ones. 
MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two « year a lamp on 
chimneys. 
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E;LGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an illus- 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 














A Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem %o2ro"* 


If any one supposes that the story of the Jerusalem Pil- 
grimage is a mere catalog, a diary of events, he is wide of the 
mark. It is rich in word-pictures of Bible lands ; it is a con- 
nected, illuminating, delightfully readable narrative of the most 
remarkable pilgrimage of modern times. And it tells what the 
Saviour’s country is to-day, as a keen-eyed, spiritually-minded 
young layman saw it as he fraternized with its people, roamed 
over its hills, and viewed with seeing eyes its places of sacred 
associations. 

Not only because of its fascinating interest as a series of 
charming travel sketches, lavishly illustrated, but as a full his- 
tory of a history-making pilgrimage to the land of the Bible, 
you will be glad to have the book in your own, in your friends’, 
and in your Sunday-school library. 

The book contains the letters which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, with much additional matter. 469 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated with fifty full-page reproductions of photo- 
graphs chiefly made by the author. 
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Individual Communion Service 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ep Made of several materials and in many desigus. Send for full particulars 
and Catalogue No. 21. Give name of church and number of communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. ‘These mark 

d housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 

the kitchen is not clean it shows the 

worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 























TO ALL 


F R EE cavrctés 


The Pond's Extract Co, has a proposition to make 
that will interest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any church 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church. For 
further information address Pond's Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


5 has been for sixty years 
POND $ EXTRACT the standard remedy for 
burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 


all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 











Habit’s Chain 


Certain Habits Unconsciously Formed 
and Hard to Break 


An 
that the amount o 
to break a life-long habit would, 
could be transformed, 
many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree 
of heroism to break the chains of a per- 
nicious habit than to lead a forlorn hope 
in a bloody battle. A lady writes from 
an Indiana town: 

‘From my earliest childhood I was a 
lover of coffee. Before I was out of my 
teens I was a miserable dyspeptic, sul. 
fering terribly at times with my stomach. 

‘‘I was convinced that it was coffee 
that was causing the trouble, and yet I 
could not deny myself a cup for break- 
fast. At the age of 36 I was in very 

or health indeed. My sister told me 
r was in danger of becoming a coffee 
drunkard. 


will power necessary 
if it 
lift a weight of 


‘* But I never could give up drinking 


coffee for breakfast, although it kept me 
constantly ill, until I tri Postum. I 
learned to make it properly according to 
directions, and now we can hardly do 
without Postum for breakfast, and care 
nothing at all for coffee. 

‘*I am no longer troubled with dys- 
pepsia, do not have spells of suffering 
with my stomach that used to trouble 
me so when I drank coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Revised Bible 


which version embodies the result of painstaking study 
and research for over two hundred and fifty years. 

Since the completion of the King James Version in 
1611, many valuable manuscripts have come to light, 
while the whole science which teaches how to deal 
with ancient manuscripts has grown up. 


To supply a long-felt want, this new version was published in 1go1, 
and it is now universally acknowledged to convey the meaning of the 
original better than any former translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
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filled. Also for sale by the Presbyterian Board of “a4 
urg, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Also b 
Also by Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tenn., and Dallas, 
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By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


The volume for 1905 excels all 
in many important respects. Inductive Studies, 
placed at the beginning of each lesson, lead the 


4 

( 

4 

revious issues > 

( 

teacher to go direct to the Bible, and learn first 
4 

4 

4 

‘ 


from its pages what can be learned about the 
ice, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 


lesson. 
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ME-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NEVER GROW OLD. 
ONE"HALF OLD SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE NEW. 


Devotional 


“ Songs 


256 pages, cloth, din nat 100 ; 30c. Ss had 

A returnable copy for examination will be _— on 
Published by the publishers of the famous “* Gespe! 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York and 


By three famous composers 
Doane, Kirk ~wars 
and 









ist Or THELessons 


For Sunday-School Teachers 
By R. A. TORREY 


Bound in full leather. 
stantial, attractive, flexible, 
gold embossed, 160 pages. 
Fleming H.Revell Compan 

New York, 158 Fifth poy 

Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
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on SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS for 1905, 
by REV. J. M. COON. All the Lessons in 


the point HEL 
large in 
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(Lesson for Jan. 22) JANUARY 7, 1905 


Pears 
is the 
great alchemist. Women 


Pears’ Soap 


are made fair by its use. 


Sold continuously since 1769. 










If you want to get the 
biggest returns for 
your labor and 
your ground, 

’ you can’t afford 
y to plant anything but 






—the standard after 49 years’ 
test. They always produce 
the largest and surest 
crops. All dealers sell 
‘them. Our 1905 
Seed Annual 
free on request. 
. M. Ferry & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 























I have collected 100 varieties of 
wonderful flowers, their beauty 
= beyond description, and will 

‘a few seeds of all these kinds 


for. testing this summer to apy 


vely person comet, conte to pay 
stage an cking ey are 

Flowers Sieaply marvels of beauty, many 
G e new ” us all, and given ree only 
to. advertise my flowers. y 

iven oe ay 
A ih be sent with every lot of seeds. 
way Itisfull of dargains, $4,000 “‘ Les- 

“ ‘sin ‘on Végetables.”’ is what is 
creating wonderful ‘ifitérest' with the ladies. It is 
something entirely new ; no other catalogue has it, 
and you will be delighted with it. Send to-day. 
P. B. MILLS, Box 114, Rose Hill. N. ¥. 














milestones kles pret al k 
ag em of Facia _ “Ue rich she, mak 
Soap constantly. The skin will respond and glory in the 
1 change. Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Ctnctnnatt 








Easy to —_ this 


Corns way: simply apply 
A-CORN SALVE. e corn 
comes out—root withit. No pain, 
no knife, no danger, sure, safe. 
§5C. at your druggist's or by mail. 


Gaint Chemical Co., Philadelphia 











Sub- 


FOR 1905 ONLY 25 CTS. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING COMMENTARY | 


self - pronounci form. 5 with right to 
ELPS. 5 mall in but 





Ta 


jcages | 


ITT UGH 


” sonds FEL LITTLE 


10: 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 











D. Titiman. Austell Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 





Supplemental 
Bible Exercises for 
the Sunday-School 


By William T. Bawden 


of the Illinois State Normal University 


By means of this compact little manual 


| a superintendent can lead his school in 


an outline study of Old Testament and of* 
New Testament history in connected story 
form. And the school in following him 
makes use of the Bible, turning from 
. | chapter to chapter, reading the passages, 
and answering questions on the portions 
included. The manual contains a list of 
references to Scripture texts for drill in 
locating Bible passages. 


In paper covers, 10 cents. 


The Sanday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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